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) The Paintings 


of the Dura-Europos Synagogue: 
Method and an Application* 


E.R. GOODENOUGH 


Yale University 


Au our judgments about the meaning and use of archaeological discoveries 
ultimately rest upon preconceptions about the nature of the past and the proper 
way to go about determining the events and ideas of former times. As new 
material appears, these preconceptions have frequently to be revised; occasion- 
ily they have to be radically changed. 

The remains of Jewish art in the Graeco-Roman period may well demand 
| utevision of opinion about Judaism at the time. Here we encounter the major 
| dificulty of establishing a technique by which the representations of art can 
be used as historical data for social and religious history. 

Those who have written about the Dura synagogue have hitherto usually 
fitted the biblical paintings into the framework of Judaism as they conceived 
it before Dura was discovered, and done this with little or no reference to 
other Jewish art remains. The majority of students have reasoned that the 
Judaism of rabbinical tradition, including, of course, Haggadah as well as 
Halakhah, midrashic interpretations of all sorts, could be taken as the basic 
ligious stuff of all Judaism for a thousand years, and that the paintings could 





* This paper was read to the Archaeology section of the Second World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
held in Jerusalem in 1957. 
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be explained as illustrations of details of the Hebrew (or targumic) Scripture, 


along with haggadic legends. Other scholars have considered the intense mes. 


sianic hopes of Jews at the time, and have with extraordinary cleverness assocj- 
ated details of the paintings with details from various eschatological and 
apocalyptic writings. I had spent my earlier years studying the writings of Philo, 
generally neglected by historians of Judaism, and at the discovery of the paint. 
ings was just as ready to fit them into the Judaism Philo had taught me as were 
others to explain them from the Judaism they had studied. Prevented by circum- 


stances from proceeding on such a narrow line, I have meanwhile made a | 


study of Jewish symbols, which required me greatly to widen my acquaintance 
with Judaism, as well as to study the history of art. My only consolation in 
thus getting an amateur’s knowledge of so many fields was that it became 
apparent to me that the paintings themselves could be understood only through 
the combined information that these various fields offered. 

It now appears axiomatic to me that the structure and history of the art have 
as much to tell us about the paintings as have the Targumim, the Midrashim, 
or Philo, and that art remains must be treated as evidence in their own right. 
We must begin with the primary evidence of the paintings themselves. 

In such an approach we must always bear in mind that the biblical paintings 
at Dura survive as a unique phenomenon in Judaism. Dura is on the Euphrates, 
so that, while it lies considerably north of Nehardea, then the centre of the 
Babylonian Academy with its supporting Jewish communities, it still lies in 
Mesopotamia. Furthermore, some of the paintings have identifying labels in 
“Hebrew-Aramaic’. To many scholars, to Kraeling, for example,’ these facts 
justify an attempt to explain the designs mainly from Jewish-Babylonian 
tradition. But other labels are in Greek, and we recall that Dura, although on 
the Euphrates, was originally a Hellenistic outpost. Then for two centuries 
beginning about 50 B.C., its most prosperous period, the Parthians ruled it. 
After this the Romans held it, again as a frontier outpost, from A.D. 165 to its 
destruction by the Persians about ninety years later. Dura was therefore never 4 
Mesopotamian city in the sense of Nehardea and the region farther south, 
where the population and civilization were almost purely Jewish. Pagan dom- 
inance made conditions much more like those that surrounded Jews in the 
Graeco-Roman diaspora. This situation is reflected in the use of Greek captions 





2 C.H.Kraeling: The Synagogue (The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report, VIII, 1). New 
Haven, 1956, pp. 390-392. 
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on some of the paintings, and in the bilingual inscriptions commemorating the 
donors, as well as in the fact that the synagogue has the architectural form of 
the pagan shrines of Dura. Hence we cannot begin by assuming that the Jews 
of Dura were a typical part of Babylonian Jewry, or that the ideas expressed in 
the literature of Babylonian Jews can be forced upon the paintings. 

The paintings themselves show that they have come out of a Hellenistic 
environment. For much as they differ in technique and conception from the 
paintings of Pompeii, they still show most of the characters in the dress of the 
Hellenistic West, and represent them in a way closer to the Graeco-Roman 
mummy portraits of Egypt than to any other art I know. Students of the early 
Christian tradition of Old Testament illustration have long suspected that 
before the Christian era Jews in Egypt had created an art, or adapted one from 
the pagans about them, for use in illustrating their Bibles. Before the discovery 
of Dura, such a conclusion was reached by studying the paintings in the famous 
Octateuchs and other Christian manuscripts, as well as the murals in the 
catacombs, and the mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. Jews of Egypt 
who could have borrowed pagan, primarily Greek conventions to illustrate 
their sacred books (translated into the Greek language) must be presumed to 
have been affected by other aspects of Greek civilization, to have been what 
scholars have long called Hellenized Jews. It cannot be assumed a priori, 
however, that all such Jews thought as Philo did, so that again we must draw 
our conclusions about their ideas from the art itself. 

I need hardly point out here that designs have as definite a history as myths 
and legends, one whose continuity can often be indicated with a precision that 
the history of legends does not always show. In Vols. V-VIII of my Symbols 
Ihave used this continuity as the basis for interpreting the Hellenistic forms 
borrowed by Jews in the period. We must never forget that those who directed 
the biblical paintings at Dura approved also the representation along with them 
of Dionysiac felines in harness, masks of all sorts, diversified female heads 
with curls and flowers, birds eating grapes, clusters of fruit, the tier of ‘round 
objects’ which symbolized the astral gods, and many other interesting pagan 
devices. Indeed within the biblical scenes themselves they painted winged 
Victories, Ares, Tyche, the tree of life, Orpheus, felines at a Dionysiac crater, 
and, we shall see, the nymphs with their shells as the nurses of the divine baby. 





"E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1- . New York, 1953- . 
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We can no more ignore these motifs, or explain them away, than we can 
ignore the biblical scenes in which they appear. Indeed the most important fact 
is that they appear together. We can safely assume that Victory, Tyche, Ares, 
Orpheus, and Dionysos were not worshipped in this synagogue, or any synagogue, 
just as they were not worshipped in Christian churches. The paintings attest a 
passionate sense of the glory of the Jewish God, Jewish tradition, and Jewish 
worship. Yet except for the menorah, lulab, and ethrog over the Torah shrine, 
and for the representation of the menorah and the Ark of the Covenant in various 
biblical scenes, every form depicted in the biblical scenes themselves was drawn 
from pagan conventions, Hellenistic or what I may loosely call Persian. For to 
the Hellenistic base many Persian details have been added. In brief, we have 
the biblical incidents not only portrayed in pagan art forms and clothing, 
but themselves permeated with pagan additions which have nothing to do with 
the biblical narratives, or I may add, with haggadic traditions. And the biblical 
scenes are surrounded by pagan symbols, and stand in a shrine built in the 
form of a pagan naos. 

We all agree that we cannot transfer the paganism of the pagan forms to 
the Judaism of these Jews. They could not have been building synagogues and 
worshipping pagan gods at the same time. But the pagan forms in the synagogue 
seem to tell us of some sort of Hellenization of Jewish thinking here, a Hel- 
lenization that expressed itself even in the biblical scenes. 

The Dura synagogue, therefore, and the art tradition to which it belongs, 
seem a kind of Rosetta stone, in which the Jews expressed their piety through 
pagan symbol and biblical incident simultaneously. 

In such a mingling we must expect a very complicated result. One interpreter 
of the paintings finds satisfaction in, indeed demands, simple rather than 
complicated explanations of the paintings. I consider this a misapplication of 
the methods of natural science to human motivation, and must sound a brief 
warning against it. In any human situation, especially in religion, our motives 
are always mixed. Symbolic language has most varied impacts on different 
people, and even on the same person at different times. Anyone who asked for 
a ‘simple’ explanation of the cross of Christianity, the Mecca of Islam, the 
Buddha of eastern Asia, or the Dionysiac symbols of Hellenism, would invite 
ridicule. The word Torah has had just as complicated an impact upon Jews. 
The paintings may reflect the complications of rabbinic Halakhah, Haggadah, 
Midrashim and Targumim; or of apocalyptic longings; or of Hellenistic 
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metaphysics or religion; or of some or all of these together. With such 
paintings we cannot begin by demanding simple explanations. The simple 
aplanations of human motivation, which scholarship usually seeks, normally 
distort and dismember rather than explain. The historian, especially in 
iaterpreting motives, must always bear in mind that he can prove nothing 
whatever, only establish a probability, which will seem more probable if he 
does not claim too much for it. The task really before us with this art, as a 
vhole and in detail, is to see what the total evidence suggests that it probably 
meant. We can begin only with the art itself, for we can be certain of the 
relevance of this alone. 

So much for general remarks about method. In what follows I want to 
suggest some possible applications of this method to the paintings, especially 
the relevance of the history of art for their interpretation. 

First, we must begin by looking at the walls, especially the all-important 
west wall, to see how the paintings are arranged, and what the arrangement 
suggests for interpretation of individual scenes and of the painting as a whole.° 

The decoration of that wall followed, or produced, a very definite scheme. 
Beginning with the niche for the Torah, and the cult symbols above it, the 
first painting to be made was the reredos, as a great tree. To this were added 
is wing panels four portraits. Scholars still disagree about the identity of 
these figures, but artistically they form a definite group accentuating the reredos. 
The persons represented may be supposed to have some relation to one another, 
and they presumably have some relation to the design they flank. Next a temple 
was added on each side, and the balanced position of these temples makes it 
highly likely that they represented balanced ideas. Each of these was supported 
by a scene which, the design suggests, may well have been associated with its 
accompanying temple. On top, Moses was represented leading the people out 
of Egypt, over the Red Sea, and, I believe, to some final destination. Balancing 
this was a scene now largely destroyed: from the Greek inscription we know 
that it showed Solomon on his throne. The details and meaning of this scene 
ate highly speculative, but may have ideologically balanced the Exodus. For 
on the bottom register, two themes, royalty and a baby, are put in balance. 
The two central scenes show, on the left, the triumph of Esther in the Persian 





* For illustrations of all the paintings in the Dura Synagogue, see Kraeling, op. cit. (above, n. 1), 
Plates. For colour illustrations of the painting discussed here, see Pls. LX VII-LXVIII. 
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court, and, on the right, the anointing of David. At the far left Elijah revives 
the widow's dead child, while at the far right the infant Moses is glorified as 
he is taken from the little ark on the Nile, and then presented at the court of 
Pharaoh. Interpretation of the meaning of these scenes on the entire wall 
must, it seems to me, do justice to, indeed be guided by, the obvious care with 
which they are arranged. 

Of these I can here consider only a single scene, the last one, which everyone 
has agreed shows the infant Moses (P1.17A).* In interpreting this scene too we 
must work out from the elements in it. First, we must follow the motion of 
the action, which clearly goes from left to right.” The two women at the left 
seem to be bringing the baby to the ark in the river. The first holds the baby 
out as she moves in this direction. The other steps sharply forward as she 
receives the baby. We must then, with the abbreviations necessary in such 
narrative design, assume that the baby was put into the ark, for in the water a 
naked woman has taken it out and is holding it up to three women who stand 
on the banks with tokens. At the right of these the original two women, 
indicated to be such by identical dress, reappear pointing to the right, while a 
woman at the bottom bends over something that was destroyed by water leaking 
through the wall in antiquity. At the far right an enthroned king sits between 
his conventional two attendants. Behind the royal group is a citadel with open 
door, a device probably indicating Egypt as in the Exodus scene in the top panel. 

Above these groups is a series of curtains drawn like parentheses to mark 
off different units in the painting. The first curtain on the right plainly brackets 
the royal group; the second—the three women, one kneeling and two standing. 
The third group, of the three women with tokens, has no curtain, but the 
fourth group is shown by the curtain to include the two women at the left and 
the naked woman in the river with the baby. This curtain overlaps the first of 
the three women bearing tokens, but they are sufficiently marked as a trio by 
their garb and emblems. 

In identifying the figures, then, we should expect from the motion of the 
whole, and from the curtains, to find four distinct groups. Lacking the bottom 





* Reproduced by courtesy of the editors of the Dura Publications at Yale University. 
* Kraeling (0p. cit. [above, n. 1], pp. 169-178) admits this but still asserts on the basis of his identifi- 
cations of details with biblical texts that ideologically the scene moves from right to left. This seems 


an excellent example of the danger of explaining the paintings more from arbitrarily selected 
literary material than from the art itself. 
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of the scene at the right we are there on uncertain ground. But if we begin 
fom the left, it is natural to suppose that the two women are Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, and Jochebed, his mother, putting the baby into the water. 
The naked woman with long hair who finds the baby would then be the princess 
herself, though the account in Exodus has her send a maid to find it. It is pos- 
ible in itself that the woman in the water was that maid, and that the two 
frst women represent the princess receiving the baby and then handing it back 
to Miriam, but that seems not so likely from the movement of the composition 
isa whole. For the scene clearly shows that the woman in the water presents 
thebaby not to these women but to the three hearing the tokens who stand behind 
her and the baby. To them we shall return. 

The scene beyond this, as bracketed by the curtains, shows the original two 
women, and kneeling at their feet the same long-haired figure, now fully 
dothed. Since the bulrushes clearly continue, she must be presumed to be 
sill at the banks. She reaches down to something that is lost. If these two 
women were the mother and sister of Moses in the scene on the left, they are 
the same here. Why the baby should be in the water again, as presumably he 
is, | cannot explain. The gestures of the two women seem to be those of 
presentation, and we may suppose that Moses has been received by the princess 
and is now laid at the feet of Pharaoh. The king receives him with open arms. 
The baby is hailed by the throne mate on the left, while the one on the right 
records a pronouncement of Pharaoh, perhaps his decree of recognition and 
adoption of the baby as his grandchild. 

The painting as a whole, then, properly falls into two divisions, the first 
the hiding and discovery of the baby, the second his reception into the royal fam- 
ily. In spite of the free treatment of the biblical narrative, the painting generally 
follows that narrative. The second scene is designed to show the acceptance 
of the child as royal, and artistically culminates with the king on his throne. 
The first scene just as obviously culminates in the three women bearing tokens, 
whose identity we have not discussed. 

Kraeling (p. 174) follows general practice in calling these three ‘princess's 
attendants’, who, in the biblical narrative, walked with her on the bank. This 
passage, I agree, has suggested the form of presentation. But a glance at the 
dress of the three and the tokens they carry shows indisputably that for 
symbolic value they have been turned into the three nymphs of paganism. The 
one on the right carries what Kraeling (p.175) describes as a ‘fluted gold 
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Fig. 1. The tokens of the nymphs at Dura.® 


dish’ (Fig. 1C), but the fluting clearly identifies the plaque she carries with the 
famous shell of the nymphs. The central one carries a casket of gifts of some 
sort (Fig. 1 D). The one on the left has in one hand a fluted golden bowl (Fig. 1B), 
so shown that the flutings again associate themselves with the shell, and in 
the other hand a water pitcher (Fig. 1 A). The dress of each of the three gives the 
effect of a tight fitting bodice ending in a peplum that falls as a short skin 
above a long skirt. The veils on their heads are oriental, but their dress is the 
familiar dress of the nymphs. 

A few parallels will quickly explain why these tokens and dress unmistakably 
identify the women as the three nymphs. Pl. 17 B, a votive relief in the Vatican 
Museum,’ shows the three as sometimes represented, with the shell directly 
symbolizing their creative power. Pl. 17 C, another votive plaque, this one from 
Saladinovo, now in the Sofia Museum,® shows them as more usually presented, 


with the peplum and skirt, carrying the two signs of the nymphs, the shell and 
the water pitcher. 





* From Comte du Mesnil du Buisson: Les Peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos, 245-246 apri 
J.-C. Rome, 1939, Fig. 92 (p. 124). 
7 From A.Baumeister: Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, 11. Miinchen & Leipzig, 1887, Fig. 124 
(p. 1033). Cf. W. Amelung: Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums. Berlin, 1908, Text, II, p. 730 
No. 5; Plates, II, Pl. 83, No. 5. 8 From V. Dobrusky: Inscriptions ¢t 
monuments figurés de la Thrace, Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 21, 1897, Fig. 10, pp. 128-129. 
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The chief function of these three was to be nurses of the divine baby. Pl. 18A 
shows them nursing the infant Dionysos,*® one with the baby at the breast, 
one standing centre at her right, and one bending down with a water pitcher 
ind basin, a frequent accompaniment of those scenes. A mosaic from Baalbek, 
now at Beirut, shows the infancy of Alexander the Great.'° The mother, 
‘Olympias’, attended by a servant, is in childbed, while a ‘nymph’ bathes the 
infant in a bowl equated with the shell by its flutings. Above, he sits as a 
child enthroned with Philip and his mother. Here the human being is indicated 
asthe divine baby by the nymph washing him ina shell-bowl. Such a beginning 
culminates in kingship. I cannot here give the great number of instances, but 
must show by a few examples how the tradition persisted. Pl. 18 C from a tenth 
century Christian manuscript'' shows the tradition carried on in the scene 
where St. Anne gives birth to the Virgin Mary. Here three nymphs bring gifts, and 
ifourth washes the little saint. Pl. 18 B shows part of a ninth century Christian 
casket at Rome’ with scenes from the life of David; here too a nymph washes 
the new-born king in a basin. The basin and conspicuous ewer are both marked 
for shell value with fluting, just as is the basin in the similar washing of the 
divine Alexander, and the basin the nymph carries at Dura. Finally, the divine 
birth of Christ is attested by the same three nymphs on the twelfth-century 
bronze door at Benevento (Pl. 19 B).® 

The Octateuchs, whose tradition has seemed to historians of art to have 
begun with pre-Christian Jews at Alexandria, present the same convention for 
Moses. Pl. 19.A from the Constantinople Octateuch * shows his birth with the 
aymphs. Pl. 19 C shows the sequel, '° the discovery at the river (above), and the 





‘Courtesy Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. Cf. K. Lehmann-Hartleben & E. C. Olsen: Dionysiac 
Sarcophagi in Baltimore. Baltimore, 1942, p.11, Fig. 2. Here Lehmann calls the nymphs ‘maenads’. 

" The mosaic cannot be published until Dr. M.Chéhab, of the Museum at Beirut, publishes his 
collection of mosaics. 

" Il Menologio di Basilio II. Cod. Vat. graecus 1613, Il (Codices e vaticanis selecti phototypice 
expressi, VIII). Rome, 1907, Pl. 22. 

"From K. Weitzmann: Illustrations in Roll and Codex (Studies in Manuscript Illumination, II). 
Princeton, 1947, Fig. 141. Cf. A.Goldschmidt & K. Weitzmann: Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, 
l. Berlin, 1930, p. 64; II, Pl. LXXI, No. 123. 

* From K. Weitzmann: The Fresco Cycle of S. Maria di Castelseprio (Princeton Monographs in Art 
ind Archaeology, XXVI). Princeton, 1951, Fig.63, p. 55. Cf. E. Bertaux: L’Art dans I’Italie méridionale. 
Paris, 1904, Fig. 298 and p. 427. 

* BI. Uspenskii: Konstantinopolskii seralskii kodex vosmiknizhia, Izvestia Russkago Arkheologicheskago 
Instituta v Konstantinopolie, 12, 1907, Plate Vol., XIX, No. 92 (folio 156 recto). 

4 Ibid., Nos. 93-94 (folio 157 verso). 
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presentation to Pharaoh (below). The royal group, and the architectu| 
background in the scenes, especially the turret in the upper scene, clearly 
indicate a common ancestor with the painting at Dura. 

If we now return to the Dura painting (P1.17A), we see one of the three women 
bringing a gift, one carrying the shell, and one carrying both the shell-basin 
and ewer. Their dress is the bodice and peplum over the skirt. In spite of the orien. 
tal touch of the veil on the heads, therefore, the artists have obviously indicated 
with great care that, taken out of the ark in the river, the baby Moses is held 
up to, and put into the care of, the three nymphs who bring him their gifts, 
The shell itself is their prominent token, one which in Vol. VIII of my Symbo; 
I shall show was the symbol of divine birth. But so is the water they bring, 
out of which, in a basin, the divine child is born. 

Clearly we have to do with an artistic language which for the birth of Diony. 
sos, Alexander, and David, and—with only slight modification—the Virgin 
Mary and Christ, proclaimed the divinity, or superhuman character, of the new. 
born baby. It also proclaimed the origin of one who was to become the greut, 
or divine, king. The Egyptian maidens of the biblical story who accompanied 
the princess to the river could have been given their dress and symbols only to 
say much the same of Moses. If, as now seems likely, Moses’ divinely appointed 
royalty was an old theme in the original illustrations of the Hellenistic tradition, 
we notice how the artist could announce this through the symbolic language, 
while he kept complete freedom to make his own design. The same impression 
will often be made by other Dura paintings. In this scene, unmistakably, the 
Dura artist wanted to compress the narrative into two rather than three incidents. 
Accordingly he omitted the birth altogether, as not necessary, since the baby 
comes out of the water anyway, and made a single design of the putting of the 
baby into the ark, and its discovery. The nymphs could easily be moved ovet 
to this latter event, so long as they could be sharply identified by their dress 
and tokens. Their presence says not that the Jews believed in actual nymphs, 
plainly as they are marked as such, any more than Christians believed in 
the nymphs, or, I suspect, intelligent pagans. The nymphs served rather as 
a device for announcing that Moses was the Wunderkind destined for royal 
power. 

The art and its history have proved a guide to interpretation, and shown us 
what sort of legend of Moses to seek in literature. We must not look for referen- 
ces to the nymphs qua nymphs. Rather should we seek an account of Moses 
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dat makes him into a specially endowed baby from the beginning, one with 
jivine prerogatives, whose greatest endowment was kingship. 

With this in mind, we recall at once that Moses as the Wunderkind appears 
amany sorts of Jewish literature. In the Talmud"® it is said that at his birth 
thewhole house was filled with light. The rabbis loved to speak of his miracu- 
lous precocity and beauty, both marks of the royal divine child in pagan litera- 
ureon kingship. But the rabbinic references are casual, and so scattered that 
they have no consecutive impact. Nothing that I know in classical Jewish 
witings is as specific as the painting to show the special relation of Moses the 
Vunderkind to royalty. Philo, however, '’ does give a consistent teaching about 
Moses in which Moses has a superhuman origin and character that culminate 
in royal dignity. 

I have been able here to give only a brief outline of the argument. In 
publishing this scene I shall review the literature in a way not possible 
here. Now I need only say that the history of art has shown us the ground on 
which to interpret the scene. To understand a painting, we must begin with 
the painting itself, and the conventions of art and symbolism within it. 


" Bab. Talmud, Sotab 12a. For further references, cf. L.Ginzberg: The Legends of the Jews,V. Philadelphia, 
1947, p. 397, n. 42. 
“In his: De vita Mosis. 








Solomon's City Wall and Gate at Gezer 


Y. YADIN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


‘And this is the reason of the levy which king Solomon raised; for to 
build the house of the Lord and his own house, and Millo, and the wa! 
of Jerusalem, and HAZOR, and MEGWDO, and GEZER.’ (1 Kingsix,15), 


Tue discovery last year of Solomon's city gate at Hazor’—identical in plan and 
measurements with the one at Megiddo, stratum IV B’—was not only a striking 
corroboration of the historical authenticity of 1 Kings ix, 15, but ipso fact 
clinched the debate concerning the date of the Megiddo gate.* The interesting 
similarity between the plans of the two structures even led us to suggest thet 
both were planned by one and the same royal architect.* 

Although neither Macalister nor the scholars who perused his three-volume 
account® detected at Gezer any gate which could be ascribed to Solomon, the 
discovery at Hazor and the statement in 1 Kings quoted above led us to a fresh 
examination of Macalister’s report, in the hope of locating such a gate. We nov 
venture to suggest that part of the so-called ‘Maccabean Castle’® is nothing les 
than a Solomonic city wall and gate. 

Before examining Macalister’s plan and descriptions, let us briefly recapitulate 
the plan of Solomon’s gate and casemate city wall at Hazor. 


THE HAZOR CITY WALL AND GATE 


The casemate city wall of stratum X (area A) runs from north to south through 
the centre of the tell, thus confining Solomon’s rebuilt city to that part of the tel 





* Y. Yadin: Excavations at Hazor, 1957, IEJ, 8, 1958, p. 3. 

* G. Loud: Megiddo, II (Text). Chicago, 1948 (hereafter referred to as Megiddo, I1), Fig. 105. 

* Cf.e.g. G. E. Wright: The Discoveries at Megiddo, 1935-39, BA, 13, 1950, pp. 28-46. 

* Yadin, loc. cit. (above, n. 1). 

* R.A.S. Macalister; The Excavation of Gezer, I-III]. London, 1911-1912 (hereafter referred to # 
Gezer). 

* Gezer, I, Fig. 104. This is one of the few of Macalister's conclusions and datings which have bet 
accepted, more or less, by all scholars dealing with Gezer in their studies. Cf. e.g., most recently, M 
Avi-Yonah & S. Yeivin: The Antiquities of Israel. Tel-Aviv, 1955, p. 318, and Fig. 149 (Hebrew) 
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shich is situated west of the wall.’ The gate itself stands just north of the centre 
of this wall. The main structure of the gate protrudes inwards from the wall 
acept for the two square towers flanking the entrance, which project outwards 
ind eastwards a little. The gate, in addition to the two towers, is composed of 
wo rows of chambers, each containing three rectangular rooms, flanking the 
entrance passage. Except for the corners of the towers and of the westernmost 
chambers, which are partly built of large ashlar stones, the remaining parts of 
the gate are built of field stones of various sizes. The main passage through the 
gate Was paved with a layer of white plaster, while the area between the towers 
was paved with medium sized cobble stones.* 

The Megiddo gate—identical in plan and measurements with the one at 
Hazor, but built of finer ashlar stones—is too well known to need further 
description here.° 

THE GEZER STRUCTURES 

Macalister describes the finding of the ‘Maccabean Castle’ as follows: ‘In the 
course of running a trench along the outer face of the outer city wall [of Gezer}, 
aplace was found, in the middle of the south side, where there was absolutely 
no trace of the rampart. By trenches dug at intervals at right angles to the line 
of the wall, it was proved that for a length of about 300’ the outer wall did not 
exist. However, some remarkable constructions, in the gap between the two ends 
of the wall, attracted attention, and it was decided to uncover the whole area 
at this spot.’*° 

Macalister’s plan of the buildings found there is reproduced below (Fig. 1).™ 

Macalister, to use his own words again, ‘formulated the following argument: 
(1) All these structures belong to the Hellenistic Period. (2) As the gatehouse 
isevidently a public entrance to the city, it is not likely that the gate in the long 
double wall is also a public entrance {my italics—Y. Y.}. More probably this is 
agate specially reserved for the occupant of the large building. As the gate 
gave ingress and egress to the city at all times without the necessity of passing 
through the city gate [i.e. the ‘gatehouse’—Y.Y.]}, this person must have been 
the military governor.’ 





‘Remains of this wall were also discovered at Hazor in the third season of excavations in area B, 
west of area A. Cf. Yadin, op. cit. (above, n.1), p. 5. 

For the measurements of the gate and the casemate city wall, see the comparative table below, p. 86; 
for the general plan and layout, see Fig. 2 (p. 84); for a photograph, cf. Yadin, op. cit. (above, n. 1), 
PL2A. * Megiddo, Il, pp. 46-57. 
” Gezer, I, p. 209. " [bid., Fig. 104. ” Ibid., p. 210. 
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Fig. 1. From R. A. S. Macalister: The Excavation of Gezer, 1, Fig. 104. 


This argument, together with the discovery in the debris of the Greek graffito 
of Pampras, some Hellenistic pottery and other things, caused Macalister to name 
the complex the ‘Maccabean Castle’. The idea of a ‘governor's house’ also pre 
vented Macalister from correctly interpreting some of the architectural remains 
which obviously belong to a city complex of fortifications, rather than to a castle 

Now, a glance at the sketch plan (Fig. 1) shows three conspicuous elements: 

(a) a very well preserved casemate wall; 

(b) a gate in the centre of the casemate wall flanked inside the wall by a tov 
of three chambers (‘stall-like spaces’ in Macalister’s description) ;** 

(c) an outer gate (Macalister’s ‘gatehouse’ ) south-east of the main gate in the 
casemate wall, and built on the slope of the mound. 

(a) Let us begin with the casemate wall. A comparison of this wall with the 
casemate city wall of Hazor, stratum X (Fig. 2)** shows the similarity between 
the two. The Gezer casemates, like those of Hazor, are unequal in length, but as 





* Ibid., p. 221. 
** I wish to thank Mr. I. Dunayevsky for preparing the sketch plans, Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 
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gown in the comparative table below (p. 86), the total width of both walls 
neasured between the outer faces of the double walls is identical: 5.4 m. This 
similarity is so striking that it needs no further comment. 

(b) The gate of the casemate wall is composed of two main parts: first the 
r¥o square towers marked by the letters A and B on Macalister’s plan (see above, 
Fig. 1), flanking space C on this plan. These two towers are hollow; a narrow 
passage leads from inside the city into their interior, whence a wooden staircase 
most probably led to the top of the towers and gate.”° 

The second part of the gate consists of what Macalister calls the ‘stall-like 
spaces’, left of the entrance. A comparison of this structure with the gates of 
Megiddo and Hazor shows at once that this is the western row of three chambers 
fanking the entrance. Such a complex has no raison d’étre without a correspond- 
ing row of chambers on the east. The suggested restoration (Fig. 3) shows what 
in my opinion was the plan of the gate, and the comparison with the gates of 
Hazor and Megiddo (Figs. 2 and 4) corroborates it. This reconstruction of the 
eastern row of chambers naturally forces one to conclude that the long, narrow 
building marked H on Macalister’s plan, (above, Fig. 1), adjoining the eastern 
tower diagonally, cannot belong to the original stratum of the casemate wall, 
but is rather a late building erected after the gatehouse was destroyed.”* 

(c) We can now proceed to discuss the third element in the Gezer ‘Castle’ 
complex, i. e. the ‘gatehouse’ on Macalister’s plan, which is situated south-east 
of the main gate. A comparison with the Megiddo plan (Fig. 4) shows that this 
gate corresponds to the ‘outer gate’ of Megiddo; both its position and plan seem 
toconfirm this. We cannot yet say, however, whether the gate at Hazor also had 
an outer gatehouse, since the area east of the gate has not yet been excavated. 

Macalister’s detailed description enables us to detect the resemblance between 
the Gezer gate and those of Megiddo and Hazor even in details of construction. 
The most important of these details is without doubt the method of construction 
of the door jamb at Gezer: it is identical with the method used at Megiddo, 
as can be seen from the photograph of the eastern jamb.’’ Each course is 





* The three niches at the corners of these towers were most probably intended to receive the ends of 
the horizontal beams of such a staircase. 

* This building must have been built well into the casemate wall (probably after the latter’s partial 
destruction), since this fact strengthened Macalister in his opinion that the elongated building is con- 
ttmporary with the casemate wall. (Cf. Gezer, I, p. 219, footnote *.) 

, Gezer, I, Fig. 105. 
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Fig. 2. Hazor. 
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Fig. 3. Gezer, 


composed of headers and stretchers, laid exactly as at Megiddo.** Moreover, 
even the dressing of ashlar stones is identical, as can be seen on the respective 
photographs and inferred from the following description by Macalister: ‘At 
the gateway the stones are more carefully squared and fitted than anywhere els 





* Mesgiddo, II, Fig. 108. 
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Fig. 4. Megiddo. 











inthe mound... The stones of the gateway are dressed smooth; but in the 
flanking towers bosses make their appearance [my italics—Y. Y.}.’**° 

Among the other similarities the following should also be mentioned: 

(1) The main gate ‘. . . is approached by a short pavement C, sloping upwards 
toward the threshold.’° 

(2) ‘The hinge and bolt-holes of double doors remain, just inside the 
threshold.’** 

(3) The method of construction of the drains near the gates of Megiddo* 
and Gezer.* 

A comparative table follows of the measurements of the main features of the 
three gates and casemate walls. It seems to offer yet another proof that the three 
gates and walls all belong to the same period, and were in fact built by 





” Gezer, I, p. 222. 

* Ibid., p. 218; cf. Megiddo, II, Figs. 105, 106; Yadin, op. cit. (above, n. 1), Pl.2 A. 

* Gezer, I, p. 218; cf. Megiddo, I, p. 54, and Figs. 112, 116. 

* Megiddo, 11, p. 54, and Figs. 105, 117. * Gerzer, I, p. 222. 
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Solomon’s architects from identical blue-prints, with minor changes in each case 


made necessary by the terrain. 








Detail Megiddo Hazor Gezer 
Length of gate . .... . 203m. 20.3 m. 19.0 m. 
Widthofgate. ..... . 175m. 18.0 m. 16.2 m. 
Space betweentowers . . . . 6.5 m. 6.1 m. 5.5 m. 
Width of entrance passage . . 4.2 m. 4.2 m. 3.1 m. 
Widthofwalls ...... 1.6 m. 1.6 m. 1.6m. 
Total width of the casemate wall — 5.4 m. 5.4m. 





The acceptance of the above suggestion concerning the gate and walls of 
Gezer will naturally involve some basic changes in the dating of other city wall 
at Gezer, particularly the outer wall. The nature of the city wall of Megiddo, 
stratum IV B will also have to be reconsidered, and we hope to discuss this 01 
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Khirbat al-Muqanna'—Ekron 


An Archaeological Survey* 


J. NAVEH 


Kumsat al-Muqanna™ (map-reference 1356-60/1315-20) is situated 3 km. east 
of Kibbutz Revadim. While on the maps of the Mandatory Survey of Palestine 
this site is not marked, it is shown on the ‘Survey of Western Palestine’ map of 
the PEF, which calls the valley to the east and north of the site Wadi el Meken- 
u'? This valley is one of the tributaries of the Valley of Sorek (Wadi Sarar). 
The immediate surroundings of Kh. al-Muqanna‘ are rich in high ground-water, 
which breaks out spontaneously into surface springs in several places.* 

The site is situated on the eastern border of the coastal plan. The area is clear 
of stones, but only one kilometre away rise the hills of the Shephelah, where 
native rock appears on the surface. The building stone was probably quarried 
there and carried to Kh. al-Muqanna’. 

The ancient road leading up from Ashdod in the direction of the hills of 
judah and Ephraim possibly passes Kh. al-Muqanna‘ and continues from here, 
at the foot of the slopes of the Shephelah of Judah, to join the Sorek Valley 
toad near Kh. Kafr ‘Ana.* It goes straight on in the direction of Gezer and the 
hills of Ephraim, whereas the Sorek Valley continues to Beth-Shemesh and into 
the hills of Judah. 





* This paper was published in Hebrew in BIES, 21, 1957, pp. 178-198. 

' According to E. H. Palmer: The Survey of Western Palestine, Arabic and English Name Lists. Lon- 
don, 1881, p. 270, the Arabic name ial! 4 5 means ‘the ruin of the veiled one’. Ch. Clermont- 
Ganneau: Archaeological Researches in Palestine, 11. London, 1896, p. 195, translates el-Mukanna'— 
t:Mukna‘ ‘he who wears a helmet’. He believed that ‘this recalls a detail in the description of Goliath 
ad his helmet of brass in the Bible’. 

"C.R.Conder & H.H. Kitchener: The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, II. London, 1882, 
Shet XVI, p. 425. In the Qazaza map (1: 20,000) of the Survey of Palestine the wadi is called W. 
t'Majanne, apparently after the area next to it. East of el-Majanne there is an area called el-Mqanna* 
(some 500 m, north-west of the mound). There is apparently no linguistic connection between 
Mganna‘ and Majanne. 

" Se below, in the second part of this paper, to be published in the next issue of this Journal. 


*Ahill south of Wadi Sarar (see Fig. 1), on which Iron Age pottery was found recently by Uri Eliaz 
of Nahshon, 
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Fig. 1. 


From Kh. al-Muqanna one can see Tell Safita (Tell as-Safi; about 8 km. to 
the south) , Tell Azekah (Tell Zakariya; 12 km. south-east) ,as well as al-Mugha 
and Qatra to the north-west (see Fig. 1). 

Albright was the first to make a modern archaeological survey of Kh. a 
Muganna’, ir 1924. In his report® he describes a low mound over a quarter of 
a mile long, and notes that ‘the city-wall could be traced for a considerable 
distance’. On the basis of the ceramic finds (pottery from the Iron Age, contair: 
ing many Philistine sherds), he suggested an identification with Eltekeh in the 
territory of Dan (Joshua xix, 44). Eltekeh is mentioned among the towns of the 
Levites (Joshua xxi, 23), and in the account of the third campaign of Senn 
cherib. In May 1951 the site was visited by the Historical-Geographical Stud) 
Group of the Israel Exploration Society, who confirmed the results of Albright 





survey.° 
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* W.F. Albright: Researches of the School in Western Judaea, BASOR, 15, 1924, p. 8; id.: The Fil anyone | 


Trip of the School in Jerusalem: From Jerusalem to Gaza and Back, BASOR, 17, 1925, pp. 5-6. 
* Researches of the Circle for Historical Geography, BIES, 16, 3-4, 1951, pp. 50-51 (Hebrew). S# 
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also Z. Kallai-Kleinmann: Notes on Eltekeh, Ekron and Timnah, BIES, 17, 1952, pp. 62-64 (Hebrew) town. 
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On approaching the tell from the north or east, one is impressed by the two 
—— artifical mounds which form a half-circle. They hide the area to the south: 
The Fil anyone looking southward from the top of these hills sees only a broad field, 
ad ge 20d would not normally notice that this field is an integral part of a large ancient 
Hebrew). town. 
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Actually, Kh. al-Muqanna‘ covers quite a large area;’ the borders of the 
ancient town may be fixed by tracing the many wall fragments seen on the 
surface, especially in the southern part of the site, where a gate, towers, and 
other structures are also visible. 

The recording of the main remains seen on the surface was begun on 16-18 
January 1957, and completed on a number of later visits. In addition to preparing 
ageneral sketch (Fig.2) and surveying the area of the site, it was decided to sur- 
vey separately the extant architectural remains on the southern slope (Pl. 20A)— 
the gate, the towers, and the structures east of them (Fig. 3).*° 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS 


Kh. al-Muganna‘ represents in area the largest Iron Age town yet found in 
Palestine. The pottery on the surface shows that it was founded by the Philis- 
tines, and still existed in the Persian period. At the height of its development the 
walled town covered an area of about 40 acres.° 


The City Wall 
The area enclosed by the wall is square, with a north-easterly projection reach- 
ing one of the meanders of the wadi (see Fig. 2). Wall fragments are clearly to 
be seen on the slopes of the mound. In its southern part the wall is discernably 
built of three parallel rows of stones placed close together (see Fig. 3), the total 
width being about 3.5 m.*° The south-east corner of the wall is built in the form 





" In recent years this area has been tilled by the settlers of the Jerusalem Corridor. As a result, many 
new dirt roads have been made, one of which passes along the southern slope of the mound. It was 
thus that the members of Kibbutz Revadim noticed the wall fragments and other remains. Nathan 
Aidlin, who paid special attention to these findings, invited me to visit the spot. 

* This survey was carried out on behalf of the Department of Antiquities, the Hebrew University, and 
the Israel Exploration Society. The Department of Antiquities provided a surveyor, and aided in many 
ways; my thanks are due to the Director of this Department and to my teachers who offered their 
generous help: first and foremost to Dr. Y. Aharoni who advised me throughout this work; also to 
Ruth Amiran, Professor B. Mazar and Dr. Y. Yadin. The drawings of the map and plans published here 
were made by Esther Kauffmann from data submitted by Mr. S. Moshkovitz, surveyor; the drawings 
of potsherds are by Mr. A. Engel. The photographs of pottery were made by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut. The 
sketch of Fig. 2 was based on topographical details copied from the map of Qazaza No. 317/320, 
which the Photogrammetric Institute, Jerusalem kindly made available to us. Air photographs made 
by the Institute were of great help. * Compare with the size of several Iron Age towns 
(all figures are approximate): Lachish—18 acres; Megiddo—13 acres; Tell en-Nasbeh—8 acres; Tell 
Beit Mirsim—71/> acres; Tell Qasile—4 acres. Cf, also O. Tufnell: Lachish, 111. London, 1953, p. 35. 
" The wall may be broader, but checking this would have necessitated the clearing away of the 
soil covering the inside of the wall; neither could we check without excavating whether all three 
tows of stones are an organic part of the wall, or whether the outer row belongs to a glacis. 
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of projections and recesses (see Pl. 20B), the average projection jutting out abou; 
2 m. In the southern part of the tell as well as to the east, we could discern long 
fragments of a straight wall. On the south, east and west the line of the wall cap 
be completed with certainty; it is based on the fragments observed on the sur. 
face; where the line of the wall itself is invisible, stones which certainly belonged 
to it may be seen scattered about the slopes. On the other hand, the suggested 
northern wall (see Fig. 2) is a mere assumption based on the line of the westem 
edge of the projecting hill, and on the topographical layout. In an air view a 
well as on the ground, a terrace is visible along the western half of the suggested 
line of the wall. This terrace was probably formed by the foundations of the 
wall, which are not to be seen on the surface. Only excavation on the spot can 
confirm this theory. 

At the foot of the southern slope, about 25 m. from the wall mentioned above 
and parallel to it, are seen the remains of an outer wall. Although we could 
not ascertain its width" it seemed narrower and weaker than the inner one 
As we found no remains of an outer wall on the other slopes, we cannot tell 
whether this outer wall surrounded the whole town. — About 120 m. to the east 
of the tell, we saw fragments of a wall about 2 m. thick; its function is not clear. 


The City Gate 


In the centre of the southern wall of the tell the remains of a gate with tower 
are clearly visible (see Fig. 3). One 2scends to this gate, whose width is 3.5 m, 
by a ramp which rises gradually from west to east, and is supported on the 
south by stone walls. This ramp leads to the open space in front of the gate, 
which measures about 15 X 7 m. The space is bounded on the south by a large 
rectangular tower (7.75 X 15.5 m.; No. 3 on plan), which hides the gate from 
the eye of an observer outside the wall. This tower is fortified on the southem 
and eastern sides by a broad glacis built of large stones. To the east of the gate 
there is a smaller tower (7 X 5.5 m.; No. 2 on plan). Although no wall is seen 
on the surface which could connect the north-eastern corner of the large tower to 
the city wall, it is nevertheless plausible that the space in front of the gate was 
also bounded on the east. The outer wall stops in this area before the gate, and 
by a right-angle turn approaches the south-western corner of the rectangular 
tower which covers the space in front of the city gate. 
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The city gate is of the indirect entrance type, characteristic in this country of 
the Iron Age. Similar gates, though more complicated in their layout, were 
discovered in Megiddo, stratum IV and in Lachish, level II.** 

If the suggested northern wall as sketched in Fig. 2 is planned correctly, then 
another gate may perhaps be sought in the col between the north-eastern projec- 
tion (which rises above its surroundings and reaches a height in its two peaks of 
104m. above sea-level) and the round hill whose height is also 104 m. The area 
in front of this hypothetical gate was protected by the jutting out to the west of 
the projection as well as the proposed city wall to the east and to the west. The 
gadual rise is appropriate as an approach to the city. But since the northern 
wall boundaries are only surmised, nothing definite can be said in this regard.* 


Structures on the Tell 


Remains of structures inside the city may be seen near the slopes and on the 
hills in the northern part of the tell. On an air photograph it is possible to follow 
strips of vegetation in the city area, which point to the existence of structural 
remains underground. Brick fragments were also found on the surface over most 
of the city area. 

In the north-eastern projection the remains of a large structure are conspicuous. 
The fact that this area rises above the teli and seems to stand apart from the 
city area suggests that these structural remains may belong to an acropolis. 

Near the eastern wall, within the city area, an elongated structure about 
30 X 8 m. may be seen. 

Inside the southern wall we noticed among the thorn bushes the remains of 
some large buildings. We did not map these structures, as we had no way of 
removing the bushes; we noticed, however, strewn about in the area some vats 
hewn out of stone blocks. Two such vats and a stone object like a manger 
between them remind us of the dye-plants found at Tell Beit Mirsim.*® 

Our special attention was caught by an elongated structure with a row of 
pillars in it, standing between the two walls on the south of the tell, and at- 
tached to the inner wall (Fig. 3). Here is its description: 26 m. to the east of 
the gate there is a wall 1m. thick and 11 m. long, which faces south and is 





* G.Loud: Megiddo, II. Chicago, 1948, Figs. 105, 107, 389. 

"Tufnell, op. cit. (above, n.9), Pl. 111. 

“In the easternmost wall we also found an opening, whose function we cannot tell, since we do 
not know the connection of this wall with the city wall. 

*W.F. Albright: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, III, AASOR, 21-22, 1943, Pls. 51-53. 
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attached to the inner wall. At its southern end it turns eastward and continues 
parallel to the broad city wall for about 80 m. An eastern wall closes this build. 
ing, which is divided by three inner walls into four ‘halls’ of different sizes. The 
tops of some dozens of stone pillars rise 50-70 cm. high above the surface 
within the area of this building. These pillars are square (about 50 x 50 cm), 
and are arranged in a row at intervals of about 1.5 m. In the western half of the 
building they are in the centre, i.e. about 5 m. south of the broad wall; in the 
eastern part, where the broad wall is not seen on the surface, they are nearer to 
the southern wall. In each pillar a hole is drilled (sometimes two or three), 
about 20-30 cm. below the top (see Pl. 20 C). Where there is only a single hole 
it faces north; where there are more, they face east or west, towards the other 
pillars. These holes apparently served to hold the ends of wooden poles. 

Seventeen metres east of the gate there is an opening (or a breach?) of 6.5m 
in the wall to which the pillared building is attached. This opening is protected 
by the walls to the south (see Fig. 3), and it may have served as a passage into 
the building. 

In the eastern part of the southern wall appear additional pillars. They are 
bordered by a western and a southern wall (Fig. 2). The holes in these pillar 
face the southern wail. 

Near the easternmost projection of the southern wall stand four pillars similar 
to the above, except that they have holes cut near their edges, like those in the pil 
lars in the Megiddo stables; the latter were intended for tying horses.”* A simila 
pillar was found at another spot at the southern end of the tell, apparently not 
in its original position (PI. 20D). 

Near the eastern wall of the large pillared building and parallel to it, we 
found three elongated stones in which a canal was cut (PI. 20 E; Fig. 3, No. 5), 
about 110 m. east of the gate. A similar canal was found in the western side of 
the southern slope, at about the same distance from the gate. These canals 
probably drained rainwater. 

The general picture gained from the data sketched in Fig. 3 is that of two 
walls with the pillared buildings between them. It is possible that the latter— 
the stables (?)—and the outer wall were built at a later date, and that the 
broad inner wall with the gate and towers are earlier. But this can only bk 
verified through excavation. 





* R.S. Lamon & G. M. Shipton: Megiddo, I. Chicago, 1939, p. 35. 
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Structures around the Tell 
inaddition to the architectural remains on the tell and the walls which surround- 
dit, we found some structures outside the town area. The distant wall to the 
ust has already been mentioned (p. 92 and n. 14). We now come to some more 
remains. 

Not far from the south-eastern corner of the city wall, which is built on the 
piojection-and-recession plan, we noticed stone walls about 2.5 m. thick, possibly 
belonging to some defensive structure. 

The area between the tell and the valley bed on the north also contains the 
remains of some structures. North of the north-western corner of the city there 
ae fragments of a large building. It stands on an elevated area which rises above 
the surroundings, and may also have served as a fort outside the city. 


POTTERY FINDS” 


Inthe ridge projecting to the north, we found a fragment of a hand-made ‘metal- 
lic ware’ vessel with a flat base. On the body are still noticeable remains of 
acombed pattern typical of the Early Bronze Age II and III. This find (and a 
small number of other fragments whose identification is not certain) raises the 
possibility that there may have been a poor settlement to the south of the valley 
bed in the Early Bronze Age, whose remnants may have somewhat raised the 
hills to the north and north-east of the Iron Age town. 

No pottery at all from the Middle and Late Bronze Ages was found on the 
surface, and nearly all the pottery found belongs to the Iron Age, including its 
main subdivisions. No Early Iron Age I sherds were collected. Early Iron Age II 
is represented by much Philistine ware. The site is also rich in pottery of Early 
lron Age III and of the Middle Iron Age. Sherds were also found of the Late 
Iron (Persian) Age, but in relatively small numbers. There was very little 
Byzantine pottery, mostly ribbed body fragments. 

Most of the Philistine sherds were collected on the northern ridge and its 
slopes and in the south-western corner of the tell, but they were to be found all 
over the site. Persian pottery seemed more common in the north-western area 
outside the wall than elsewhere. 





* In addition to the sherds collected during our visits to the site, I had at my disposal the collection 
of Kibbutz Revadim, and thanks to Dr. Y. Aharoni the pottery collected on the hills in the north of 
the tell during a trip of the Historical-Geographical Study Group in May 1951, and the sherds col- 
lected recently by the students of the Department of Archaeology of the Hebrew University. 
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Fig. 4. Early Iron Age pottery. 


The Philistine pottery (see Pl. 22)—some with everted rims—was decorated 
with the usual decorations such as a bird (9); spirals (1, 3, 8); zig-zag (14); 
network (13); rhombus (11); Maltese cross (6), and so on. We also found: 
fragment of a beer-jug with spouted strainer, decorated with typical Philistit 
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jeoration (17), and a pilgrim flask neck with a decoration of a red triangle 
(15). Horizontal loop-handled bowls (Fig. 4:1, 2 and Pl.22:7) are also thought 
ibe Philistine, as well as the fragment of a stirrup vase (Fig. 4:9). 

Other examples of ceramics of the Early Iron Age are: a fragment of a cup 
tached to the neck of a pilgrim flask (Pl. 22:16); fragments of chalices whose 
ims have a red slip (Fig. 4:4), or a brown slip (4:5); a fragment of a chalice 
foot (Fig. 4:8 and Pl. 22:22) and a double handle (Pl. 22:18) with a slip 
ad burnished dark red. The brownish red slip is also in evidence in the 
niniature juglet (Pl. 21E) and in the strainer-fragment (PI. 22:21); it is also 
gen in fragments of deep bowls (Fig. 4:7 and P1.22:20). These vessels are 
inegularly burnished, and apparently belong to the third phase of the Early Iron 
Age. Two bar-handles were found, usually typical of the transition period from 
the Early to the Middle Iron Age. The sample drawn in Fig. 4:6 seems still 
aalier, because of the everted rim of the bowl. The ware of the pot shown in 
fig. 4:10 is similar to that of the cooking pots (4:13, 14), which by their form 
belong to the Early Iron Age. 

To the Middle Iron Age belong the hole-mouth jars (Fig. 5:1-5); pots 
(5:7-9); fragments of jars (5:10); cooking pots (5:11); jugs (5:12-13),and the 
grooved rim of a jug (5:6). Of the Middle Iron Age vessels in Fig. 6, the rim of 
bowl 6:3 has a red-brown slip, and in it are remnants of concentric-cirle decora- 
tion; this bowl may belong to the transition period from Early to Middle Iron 
Age. The bow] 6:2 has one groove under its rim, whereas 6:5, which has a red slip 
and burnish, has three. The flat bowl with the drop-rim (6:4) also has a red slip 
and burnish. The vessels 4 and 5 have a regular burnish. Beautiful samples of wheel- 
burnished bowls may be seen in Pl. 23:1, 3. The delicate bowl rim in Pl. 23:5 is 
evenly burnished. Several fragments of large, deep bowls were also found. The 
diameter of the burnished deep bowl with a thickened rim (Fig. 6:6) is 34 cm. 
Among the Persian vessels the jars with carinated shoulder and bowl-frag- 
ments with the thickened rim (Fig. 6:7) are especially noticeable. In the north- 
western area outside the wall three Attic sherds were found (Pl. 23:2, 4, 6). 
Fragments were also found of large vessels, partly decorated with a rope 
omament in relief (Pl. 23:11, 12). These sherds apparently belonged to large 
store jars. Two fragments were found with an impressed decoration (PI. 23:7,9). 
Below the band relief of fragment 9 in Pl. 23 there are knobs.’* The attribution 





* Compare this group with Lamon & Shipton, op. cit. (above, n. 16), Pls. 21,57:125; E. Grant: Ain 
Shems Excavations, 11. Haverford, 1932, Pls. 1X, XIII, XV, XXX, XL. 
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Fig. 5. Middle Iron Age pottery. 


of these vessels to the Iron Age is not certain. Five handles were collected with 
different potter’s marks (PI. 23: 13-17). 
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Fig. 6. Bowl fragments, mainly Middle Iron Age; No. 7—Persian period. 


There follows a list of particularly noteworthy finds: 

(1) A bull’s head—fragment of a zoomorphic vessel; reddish clay (Pl.21 G). 
The neck is wheel-made. The upper part of the head was slipped over the neck. 
The eyes were made of two clay pellets stuck into the head. The fingerprints of 
the potter are visible on the vessel. A finger impression on the horns represents 
the ears. The bull’s mouth is broken. A zoomorphic vessel of this type was found 
at Megiddo, stratum V.”° 

(2) A man’s head with a long neck, prominent nose, and mouth cut into the 
sft clay (Pl.21C, D). The eyes are indicated by marks left by pellets stuck into 
the wet clay, as in the bull’s head. It is possible that the ears were also attached 
to the statuette, but have fallen off. Similar statuettes were found at Lachish 
where they were attributed to the close of the second millennium B. c.,”° and also 
at Megiddo, stratum III.* 

(3) The figurine of a naked woman, with the hands down the sides. This figur- 
ine is broken, and only the middle part is left: it is that of a pregnant woman, 
possibly the goddess of fertility (Pl. 21A,B). This type is quite common in the 
late Bronze Age. At Tell Beit Mirsim such a figurine was found, which belongs 





” H.G. May & R. M. Engberg: Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult. Chicago, 1935, Pl. XX XVIII, 
No.3016 = Lamon & Shipton, ibid., Pl. 8, No. 180. 

* Tufnell, op. cit. (above, n.9), p. 375, Pl. 31, No. 16. 

* May & Engberg, op. cit. (above, n. 19), Pl. XX XIII, Nos. M 4334, M 4553. 
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to stratum B, i.e. to the Early Iron Age.”* Our object probably belongs to the sam. 
period, since no pottery typical of the Late Bronze Age was found at Kh. q. 
Muganna’. 

(4) Two haematite weights, weighing 9.18 grams (Pl. 21F, right) and 10,5, 
grams (Pl. 21 F, left) respectively. At Gezer and Lachish two weights wey 
found with the inscription nesef, weighing 9.28 grams (Gezer)** and 10,515 
grams (Lachish).** Evidently our weights were also a nesef each. 

(5) A fragment of pottery ‘leaves’ decorating an incense stand (Fig. 4:12). 
seems that—as on the incense stand found at Gezer**»—there were six such leave, 

Most of the finds described in (1) to (5) were found near the gate on the 
southern side of the tell or in its vicinity. In addition, we found two bronz 
fibulae, and also flint sickle blades, iron sickles, a loom weight, and basalt 
grinding stones. 


(To be concluded) 


* Albright, op. cit. (above, n. 15), II, AASOR, 17, 1938, Pls. 25, 28:7; cf. J. B. Pritchard: Palestine 
Figurines in Relation to Certain Goddesses Known through Literature. New Haven, 1943, pp. 15-16, 
50, type No. 120. 

™* R.A.S. Macalister: The Excavation of Gezer, II. London, 1912, p. 285. 
* Tufnell, op. cit. (above, n.9), p. 353, No. 31. 

* Macalister, op. cit. (above, n. 23), p. 337, Fig. 460; cf. also May & Engberg, op. cit. (above, n. 19), 
pp. 20-23, Pl. XX, No. P-6056. 
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A Jewish Tomb on Shahin Hill, 
Jerusalem’ 


L.Y. RAHMANI 


Department of Antiquities 


IyjuLy 1956 a boy from Rehaviah, Jerusalem, noticed the rock-hewn entrance 
toa tomb on the western slope of Shahin Hill, east of the road ascending from 
the Rehaviah Valley towards South Qatamon. The tomb was subsequently exca- 
vated by the Department of Antiquities, ' and the lower parts of the court and 
the chambers cleared of earth. The chambers were found broken open, their 
dosing stones still lying near the entrances. The loculi were all found open 
and empty. 

The sunken court of the tomb is reached by a narrow step, to the south of 
which a small bench is hewn in the rock, 0.8 m. long, 0.38 m. wide, and 0.5 m. 
high.” The floor of the court itself is stepped, the lower part lying near the 
entrances to the chambers. Crevices in the floor are filled with a mixture of 
ime and potsherds, mostly belonging to cooking pots of the highly-fired, dark 
td kind. On this floor, and inside some rock pockets on the northern side of 
the court, some sherds of Herodian vessels were found (Fig. 2: 11-14). Among 
these were fragments of the characteristic lamp of this period (Fig. 2:10), and 
iagments of pottery pipes and roof tiles, possibly the remnants of some 
tind of superstructure above the tomb. 

The tomb proper is divided into two separate chambers: (A) the burial 
chamber, containing 5 loculi; and (B) a ‘bone chamber’ (see plan, Fig. 1). The 
tecessed entrances to these chambers are arched. 


—— 





‘This report was published in Hebrew in BIES, 21, 1957, pp. 211-215. 

‘Il wish to thank the Director of Antiquities for his kind permission to publish here the results 
of this excavation. My thanks are also due to Messrs. S. Moshkovitz and Y. Kolodni for the 
surveying of the tomb, and the drawing of its plan. 

‘The existence of this small bench supports the view that the benches in the sunken court of 
he Sanhedriya tomb were actually mourners’ benches; cf. J.J. Rothschild: The Tombs of Sanhedriya, 
PEFQSt, 84, 1952, pp. 30, 36. It seems fairly clear that the small bench of the Shahin Hill tomb 
‘ould not have served any other purpose. 
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Fig.1. Plan and sections of the tomb. 


Chamber (A) measures 2.3 m. X 2.7 m., and is 1 m. high. Near the entrancet 
cavity is hewn into the floor, 1.3 m. long, 0.8m. wide, and 0.7 m. deep. A single 
step leads from the entrance down into this cavity. The chamber contains 
three of the usual loculi— numbers 2, 3, 4 (approximate measurements: 1.9m 
long, 0.6 m. wide, 0.75 m. high); their roofs are arched, and taper towards the 
farther end. Two additional smaller loculi are hewn beneath the floor level of the 
chamber. Number 1 is 1 m. long, 0.5 m. wide, 0.6 m. below and 0.75 m. abort 
floor level. At its farther end the wall is breached towards chamber (B). Thi 
loculus shows clear signs of alteration, and was evidently deepened at som 
later date. Loculus number 5 is hewn in steps; its overall length is 1.5 m. and 
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Fig.2. Pottery found in the tomb. 


were found some pieces of a plain limestone ossuary, together with some bones, 
some potsherds (Fig. 2: 7-9), and the base of a glass vessel. The odd shape of 
thisloculus seems to indicate that it too was added at a later stage of the tomb’s 
wage, apparently for the storage of ossuaries.° 

Chamber (B) contrasts sharply with chamber (A) by its almost total lack of 
any regularity or clean tooling. It seems to have been a natural cave, roughly 
tilarged, and measures approximately 2.25m.in length, 2m. inwidth,and0.6m. 
in height. Towards the entrance a small irregular cavity is hewn into the floor, 
ipproximately im. long, 0.45 m. wide, and 0.5 m. deep. In this cavity we found 
the remnants of some skeletons and of four skulls —three of them towards the 
tast,and one towards the north. Parts of the mandibles were found separately. 
Any proper anthropological study being impossible, we could merely conclude 
fom the condition of some of the teeth that at least one of the interred had 
been about 40-50 years of age, while some milk-teeth proved that one of the 
interred had been a child. The small number of potsherds found together with 





"Special loculi for the storage of ossuaries are fairly common in tombs of the Second Temple 
Petiod; see, inter alia, Rothschild, ibid., p. 29. 
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these bones included parts of a spindle-shaped bottle, cooking pots,‘ and 4 
piece of a folded lamp of the Hellenistic type (Fig. 2: 1-6). 

The special form of a tomb divided into a properly hewn chamber with 
loculi for burial and a roughly-hewn second chamber, located at right angles 
to the first, and lacking loculi, has so far only been discovered on rare occasions, 
Its most striking parallel is to be found in a Jewish tomb on the slopes of 
Mount Scopus, Jerusalem,” and there is also some similarity to the arrangement 
at the Alfasi Road Tomb, Jerusalem, which has lately been excavated.®° In the 
‘bone chamber’ and loculi of the latter were found Hellenistic lamps only. 

The late J.J. Rothschild found a similar arrangement in a tomb in Nahal 
Rehaviah (Wadi ash-Sheikh), Jerusalem. In his short report to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities (unpublished), he emphasized that this was the earliest 
tomb of the loculi type seen by him in Jerusalem. 

The burial chamber of the above-mentioned tomb on Mount Scopus 
contained —besides burials —some 23 ossuaries, all crowded together, and 4 
second roughly-hewn chamber contained only bones and some potsherds and 
lamps. The lamps published in the report’ include Hellenistic and Herodian 
types, unfortunately without stating which were found in the ‘bone chamber’. 

In a tomb at Ramat Rahel, in room number 1, a special cavity served as a 


° e _ ‘ 
collective ossuary for the bones of three bodies; here too the separation of the 


bones from the skulls and their mandibles proved it to be an assemblage of 
bones from some former burials.® 

It would seem that the small tomb just excavated may help to clarify the 
development of this type of tomb and its relation to certain burial customs. 
In Iron Age II we already find a special cavity or loculus inside the burial 
chamber proper, set aside as an ossuary for the bones of earlier burials,’ and 





* It seems that even at this late date the dead were provided with gifts of some kind, possibly 
food. Proof of this was also found at the tomb in Alfasi Road, Jerusalem. See also Rothschild 
ibid., p. 38, and the very accurate report on room number 1 of the Ramat Rahel tomb: M. Stekelis 
A Jewish Tomb-Cave at Ramat Rabel, Journal of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society (Mazie Vol.) 
1934-35, pp. 23-32 (Hebrew). 

5 E. L. Sukenik: A Jewish Tomb-Cave on the Slope of Mt. Scopus, Journal of the Jewish Palestim 
Exploration Society (Mazie Vol.), 1934-35, pp. 62-73 (Hebrew). It is interesting to compare this with 
yet another tomb in the vicinity of Jerusalem (cf. L.A. Mayer: A Tomb in the Kedron Valley, Bullet, 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 4, 1924, p.56 and Pl. V), where one chamber served fo 
burials and one for the storage of ossuaries only. 5 See below, n.13 
7 Sukenik, op. cit. (above, n. 5), p. 72, Fig. 9. 8 Stekelis, op. cit. (above, n. 4), p- 25 
* E. Grant: Ain Shems Excavations, 1. Haverford, 1931, p. 10, tomb 16; D. Mackenzie: The Tombs 
of Beth-Shemesh, PEFA, 2, 1912-13, p. 85, Pls. V-VIII. 
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this custom still survived in the days of the Second Temple. = Apparently this 
usage of a communal ossuary was extended until each family tomb included 
a special chamber for the safekeeping of the bones of former burials. This 
custom agrees with the biblical concept of the nether world (sheol), and seems 
to have survived into Hasmonean times, at least as far as the Sadducees were 
concerned. From that time onwards, however, the concept of the bodily resur- 
rection of the dead spread until it penetrated into most layers of Jerusalem 
society under the Herodians. This excluded most of the ruling class, who 
remained Sadducees—if they had not become completely assimilated to the 
Romans.'' It may well be assumed that there existed a strong connection 
between the concept of individual resurrection and the custom of collecting 
the bones from each former burial into a separate ossuary, often with the name 
of the deceased inscribed upon it.’ 

From the evidence at our disposal it appears that the Shahin Hill tomb was 
hewn for a family in Hasmonean times, and provided from the beginning with 
a special chamber into which the bones could be moved from their former 
burial inside the loculi of the actual chamber. They must have been moved 
together with the furnishings originally provided at the time of the burial of 
the body, or even with the remains or fragments of these furnishings. 

At some later stage, about the time of the rise of the Herodian dynasty, 
reburial into ossuaries replaced the use of the ‘bone chamber’, which was 
probably never opened again; the family preferred to store the ossuaries in a 
loculus specially hewn for this purpose in the floor of the burial chamber. 

The destruction of the Second Temple probably spelled the end of the 
use of this tomb. At any rate its filling contained no later potsherds, apart 
from some modern ones in the top layer. 


" Stekelis, op. cit. (above, n. 4), passim. 1 See the detailed discussion in L. Finkelstein: 
The Pharisees, 1. Philadelphia, 1946, pp. 145-159, and table on p. 4. 

" This problem cannot be dealt with here. See— provisionally— Rothschild, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 25. 
" That this was the actual practice can now be proved by the results of the excavation of the 
Alfasi Road tomb. Some of its pottery bowls were reconstructed from fragments, part of which 
had come from near the bones of this tomb’s ‘bone chamber’, and part from the original position 
in the loculus of the burial chamber. For details see the forthcoming report on this tomb. 

“ Asimilar attitude can be discerned in the Mt. Scopus tomb. Cf. Sukenik, op. cit. (above, n. 5), p. 62. 








A Seventh Century Lamp with 
Coin Decoration 


A. KINDLER 


In February 1956 a fragment of an oil lamp was found. by Mrs. M. Joseph of 
Hefsibah near the sea-shore at Caesarea (PI. 24 C, Fig. 1).' The fragment is note. 
worthy, for instead of the characteristic ornaments with which such lamps were 
generally decorated in Palestine in the Byzantine period, this lamp is decorated 
with coin impressions. It seems to be the first occurrence of this type, to the 
best of the writer’s knowledge.’ 

The lamp has an unusually small opening for the feeder, and the groove 
between feeder and wick-hole is broader than usual and is decorated. The 
handle is only indicated. Judging from the fragment, the lamp must have been 
about 11 to 12cm. in length and about 8 cm. in width. 

For a comparison of lamp types we refer to similar lamps published by Iliffe’ 
and to a lamp found recently during the excavations at Beth She‘ arim (PI. 24D).' 

On the extant fragment appear the impressions of six coins (or parts of coins), 
but it is probable that there was at least one more impression. The ornamentis 





' I wish to thank Mrs. Joseph for permitting me to publish this fragment. 

* There exist, on the other hand, Roman lamps from the first century A. D., which are decorated 
with coins, apart from their main emblem. These lamps are classified as ‘New Year Lamps’, from 
their inscription: ANNV(m) NOV(um) FAVSTV(m) FELIC(em). The coins represented on them 
symbolize New Year gifts and show the following emblems: (a) a Janus head, (b) clasped hands, 
and (c) a ‘Victory’. They are distinguished from the coin ornament on the lamp discussed here by 
the fact that they are imitated, while on our lamp there are impressions of real coins. The Roman 
‘New Year Lamps’ with coins were published by H. B. Walters: Catalogue of the Greek and Roman 
Lamps in the British Museum. London, 1914, Nos. 780 and 1062; by G. and A. Horsefield: Sele 
Petra, the Rock, of Edom and Nabatene, QDAP, 9, 1942, p. 196, Pl. XLV, and recently again by 
P. C. Hammond, Jr.: Nabataean New Year Lamps from Petra, BASOR, 146, 1957, pp. 10-13. 

> J. H. lliffe: A Tomb at el Bassa of c. A. D. 396, QDAP, 3, 1934, pp. 84-83. The lamps nearest to 
our type are: (a) Nos. 5 and 6 (p. 85)—of similar shape, especially broad groove and indicated 
handle; the opening for the feeder appears to have been subsequently enlarged by breaking; 
(b) No. 13 (p. 86)—presents a striking similarity, having a small opening for the feeder, indicated 
handle, and decorated groove; (c) No. 15 (p. 87)—with small handle and small opening for the 
feeder, but narrow groove and bird decoration in centre. * This lamp is of the 
same shape as our fragment and has a decoration in the groove that was copied from Byzantint 
coins. I am grateful to Prof. B. Mazar who permitted the publication of this lamp here. 
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Fig. 1. The lamp fragment (original size). 


unusual but easily explained. As is generally known, these lamps were not 
produced individually, but industrially, from previously prepared moulds. The 
decorations were carved in the negative in the mould. Several such moulds 
have been preserved,” some of clay and some of limestone. Each mould probably 
served for the production of hundreds of lamps, and the identical lamps 
which have been found certainly originated from the same mould. In our case 
the potter had the unusual idea of simply reproducing coins on his lamps 
instead of bothering to carve an ornament. He pressed some— probably 
current—coins into the wet clay of the mould and added some small circles, 
dots and angle-shaped ornaments to fill the space in between. On close obser- 
vation it will be seen that he did not even apply the coins symmetrically. 

The coins were minted in the first half of the seventh century A.D. In the 
absence of obverses to indicate the minting authority, we must rely on the 
(verse types. Wroth® hesitantly attributes coins of this type to Heraclius (A.D. 
610-641) ‘or perhaps later than Feb. A.D. 641’ adding, ‘It is just possible, 
however, that some of these pieces... were issued for a short time immediately 
iter the Saracenic conquest (in the early part of the reign of Constans II)’. 





' See e.g. D.C. Baramki: Two Roman Cisterns at Beit Nattif, QDAP, 5, 1936, p.7. para. (c), 
Pl. XII, Nos. 1-7. The Museum Haaretz, Tel Aviv, also possesses two moulds for lamp production, 
ind a further mould exists in the collection of the Israel Department of Antiquities, Jerusalem. 
‘W. Wroth: Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, 1. London, 1908, p. 227, 
Nos. 302-305 and n. 3, Pl. XXVI, Nos. 17-18. On these illustrations the M is less prominent 
than the M of the coins discussed here. 
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During the reign of Constans II, Palestine was already separated from the 
Byzantine Empire, and there are a number of early Arab issues which were 
barbarous imitations of the Byzantine coinage.” According to Laurent,® these 
coins are issues of the Alexandrian mint. The M is conventionally presented on 
them without regard to their actual denomination. No. 2 is certainly a Dode. 
kanummion, and judging by their size, Nos. 3 and 4 ought to be of the same 
denomination, although the IB cannot be seen, but the possibility of their 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COINS’® 


_ 
No.| Denomination | oie. 
| mm. 
; — 
1 | Threenummia |= 13 


2 Dodekanummion | 19-20 


3 | Probably 20 





Dodekanummion 
4 | Probably 20 





Dodekanummion 


g - i 
5 | Dodekanummion | 18 
or Three nummia? 
| 


| Probably 13 
Three nummia 


A 





A. KINDLER 


} 
Reverse 


| Inthe centre, I=large incomplete cross (horizonta 
bar missing). On r. 7=3; on |. VY] =N(ummia) 





In the centre, large M, above small incomplete cross 
(horizontal bar missing), beneath A probably signi- 
fying the officina of the mint. On 1. I; on r. d=1B} 
| =12=Dodekanummion. In exergue <, portion of 
| an unidentifiable inscription or ornament 


oe 


In the centre, large M; above small cross; ont. 
| A | [NO] or probably AN [ANEO] (sis) 


In the centre, large M; above, small cross; all else 


| effaced 





Uncertain. On |. N; in centre, large 


Type effaced 








7 J. Walker: Catalogue of the Mubammadan Coins in the British Museum, Il (Arab-Byzantine and Pos 
Reform Umaiyad Coins). London, 1956, p. 53. 

* I am indebted to M. V. Laurent, Hon. Conservator, Gabinetto numismatico, Bibliotheca Aposte- 
lica Vaticana, who was kind enough to examine the drawing of the fragment and to correct a} | 


coin descriptions. 


® The order here follows the place of the coins around the lamp with its handle at the bottom, ) 


beginning from the lower left. 
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being follii (40 nummia) remains open. By its size, No. 5 could probably be a 
Dodekanummion, but the possibility that it is a Three nummia piece must also 
be considered when comparing it with No.1. Only Nos. 1-4 can be described. 
Of No.5 too little is left on our fragment, while No. 6 is almost entirely 
broken away with only a blank edge remaining. We can thus only infer their 
denomination by comparing their size with that of the coins Nos.1-4. The 
coins were perhaps worn or not carefully imprinted. Butit is still more probable 
that when the potter made the lamp, he did not press the clay thoroughly into 
themould on one side, as the coins on the left side seem to be more focussed 
than those on the right. 


THE DATING 


This is probably the first time that such a late Palestinian lamp has been 
dated with relative accuracy. The coins applied assist us in this by pro- 
viding a terminus a quo within certain limits. Unfortunately, only reverses of 


| Byzantine coins are reproduced. As usual, none of these reverses bears the name 


or the portrait of the emperor, only the value of the coin and details such as 
the date and mint-name. It is therefore very difficult to decide whether they 
belong to the period of the Emperor Heraclius or the early Arab period. It is, 
however, fairly certain that they were issued between A. D. 610 and 650. The 
occurrence of coins of the “Three nummia’ denomination speaks against an 
eatly Arab issue, as this denomination was, to the best of my knowledge, not 
struck by them; but they may be Byzantine issues that remained in the hands 
of the potter. Nevertheless, these coins allow us to fix the probable date of the 
lamp within fairly narrow limits, a fact of importance for the dating of lamp 
forms in general; Iliffe’ e.g. had to date similar lamps within broad limits: 
fourth to seventh centuries A. D., but now they can be placed nearer the lower 
limit. 


* 0p. cit. (above, n. 3), pp. 87-88. 











A Copyist’s Error 
in the Manual of Discipline 


J. LICHT 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


In the Manual of Discipline, column IX, lines 18-20, there is a slight 
exegetical difficulty. The general sense of the passage is clear enough, but the 
connection between some of the component parts is rather abrupt. This 
difficulty is hardly felt by the general reader, who anyhow does not expect 
much sense in the way the author of the Manual arranged his material. On 
closer inspection, however, some kind of logic emerges in most parts of the 
work. The passage under consideration is a part of a larger text (IX, 12-25), 
which tells us how the maskil should behave and act. Syntactically this text 
consists mostly of sentences in which the desired behaviour or action is des 
cribed by an infinitive,’ and the same can be said of the passage we quote 
below. This construction, as well as the difficulty to be dealt with, and the 
suggested solution, can all be conveniently demonstrated by a transcription 
of the sentences and clauses of the passage in separate lines, thus: 


nox xd ra Dd» owAd p>) (1 

an wax Tina (2 

ond adaan Sioa ny nx wR OPN ond 3 
Zand In np ny nw (4 

nxn nya niwy> xxnin i> odowadn (5 
boyy dion wat ton *xds we dion Stam (6 


Of these lines, the two marked (2) and (4) have no infinitive, interrupt the 
general flow of ideas, and do not make much sense. They are our difficulty. 
It is, however, clear enough that (4) offers an explanation (or amplification) of 
nxn nyain (5), and makes excellent sense if transposed after it. Line (2) seem 





+ A manner of composition fairly typical of the Manual, see col. I, lines 2-10; V, 1-7; VIII, 24 
? A short version of VIII, 13-14. 3 Read xi?! 
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otell us that the Covenanters should be instructed ‘among the men of the 
community’ —a remark which is hardly necessary. As an alternative rendering, 
oragain, as an amplification of mys nx wx the remark (2) is logical enough. In 
this case, t0O, a transposition of (2) appears to solve the difficulty. The passage 
certainly sounds smoother when rearranged thus: 


nox xD Mma Own 731 

‘ond ndaan doa nen wae TNs yD NX wR ODN Td 
nxia nya niwy> xsnan 1 od swnd 

9279 JIT NUS Ny mT 

a0 S1am 


And also to instruct them in the mysteries of wonder and truth; 

w walk perfectly one with the other among the men of the community, in all (the 
law) that is revealed to them; 

and to instruct them in all that is found to be done in this time, 

which is the time of clearing the way into the desert... 


The resulting text need not, however, represent an original version. Should 
we assume this, we would find it hard to explain the mechanics of the assumed 
scribal error. To find out what happened we should keep in mind that both 
dificult phrases are actually amplifications of the clauses which in our text 
come after them. As amplifications they could be added as supralinear remarks,” 
by an annotator. Their place would be above the amplified phrases, thus: 


THA WIR TNI 
ond aban S132 Ay Ne wR OPN TT> Nox xD 12 Od°DwAD D1 


§27n> JIT Np Ny men 
43) wx don Stan) navn nya niwy> xxnin S15 od°swnd1 


Itshould be remembered that most of the words and letters written between 
the lines in the Qumran Scrolls are not remarks, but corrections of omissions ~ 
the place of the omitted words being always before the word beneath the 





‘This sentence combines several phrases which are quite common in the Manual, see I, 8-9; II, 
2; V, 9, 23; VIII, 2, 15, 21; [X, 2; etc. It consists of three parts, all depending on 77> for a 
predicate. This makes it somewhat awkward and increases our suspicion that the received text is 
not authentic. 

‘Or as alternative versions. If 1m" °D3R NI represents an alternative version, the supposed 
phenomenon would correspond to the supralinear correction in VII, 8. 
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correction.° We therefore suggest that the phrases marked above (2) and (4) 
were originally supralinear remarks and were subsequently introduced into the 
text. The copyist, who mistook them for corrections of omissions, inserted 
them, according to the general rule, before the words which he found beneath 
them (not immediately before, which in the case of >) ny mx would make 
no sense at all, but as close as he could comfortably get), although in this 


particular instance their insertion after the words beneath them makes better 
sense. 


Additional Note. The same phenomenon can be observed in column X, lines 23-24 of 
the Manual of Discipline. There we read: 


MDD NIK OP DywD oN Ty owIN dyn 
and the perfidy of men until their sin is wiped out empty ones I shall abolish from my lip. 


The most satisfactory way of dealing with this conundrum is to leave out the middle. 
We then get: 31 30K Op OvsK Syd 

‘and the perfidy of empty (=vain) men I shall abolish etc.’.? The words ‘until their sin 
is wiped out’ are a gloss, added as a qualification to ops (empty, vain), with the 
intention of making the harsh condemnation less absolute. It was originally added 
between the lines, above the word p°p"; then inserted into the text, according to the 
rule described above, before the word annotated 


* See Manual VI, 22; VII, 6; Thanksgiving Scroll IV, 33; VII, 34, etc.; and especially Manual 
VIII, 10; Thanksgiving Scroll XI, 22, where whole phrases are inserted. 
7 For o°ps oman (or 0p"), cf. Judges ix, 4; xi, 3; 2 Chron. xiii, 7. 
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New Light on the MSH Seal Impressions 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue three letters nx m-s-h, stamped on jar-handles of the Persian period, have 
for years been an enigma in archaeological literature. “Thereby hangs’ —to 
qote a well-known authority —‘a tale of archaeological and paleographic 
uncertainty’, ' a tale which demonstrates how the interpretation of a prima facie 
intelligible word may be complicated by @ priori considerations. 

Found some fifty years ago on a single jar-handle at Jericho,” the impressed 
characters were correctly reac by the excavators m-s-h, and tentatively inter- 
preted by Lidzbarski® as Mosah, referring to thebiblical ny ba-Mosah mentioned 
in Joshua xviii, 26 as one of the cities of the tribe of Benjamin. An isolated 
phenomenon, this stamp aroused no special interest and not much discussion 
followed. 

But things changed when, twenty years later, twenty-eight stamped jar- 
handles of the same type were brought to light during the excavations at Tell 
e-Nasbeh.* These seal impressions became one of the most debated of the 
expedition’s discoveries. Naturally, they were considered as peculiar to this 
site, for they had been found nowhere else, except for the single specimen at 
Jericho mentioned above. Tell en-Nasbeh, as is well known, has strong claims 
tobe the site of biblical Mizpah.” With this possible identification in mind, 
the excavator of the site, the late Prof. W.F. Badé, followed by Prof. C.C. 
Torrey and other scholars, was inclined to read the inscriptions on many of 
the jar-handles Msp, which was supposed to represent a shortened form of 
Mgp(b), Mizpah.®° This suggested reading, if accepted, would serve as a strong 
agument for the identification of Tell en-Nasbeh with Mizpah. 





'C.C. McCown: The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. New York, 1943, p.213. 

"E.Sellin & C. Watzinger: Jericho. Leipzig, 1913, Blatt 42, k, p. 158. 

'M. Lidzbarski: Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, 11. Giessen, 1915, p. 45. 

'C.C. McCown: Tell en-Nasheh, 1. Berkeley & New Haven, 1947, pp. 165-167, Pl. 56: 15-28. 

‘For a detailed summary of views and for literature on the question of identifications of Tell en- 
Nasbeh and Mizpah, cf. J. Muilenburg, apud McCown, ibid., pp. 13-44. See also sbid., pp. 57-59. 
‘McCown, ibid., p. 166. 
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Attractive as this interpretation may sound, it was frowned on by many 
scholars as palaeographically unacceptable, for in most cases the terminal /y 
was beyond doubt. To meet this objection it was suggested that the last of 
the three ietters should be regarded as a ligature of pe and he’ ~an unconvinc. 
ing suggestion. Similarly, a lonely proposed reading m-’a-h,* based on the 
strong resemblance of the second letter to certain types of aleph, found no 
support. The commonly accepted reading of the individual letters therefore 
remained Msh, but the originally suggested vocalization Mosah was dropped. 
Albright, in a letter to Badé,” is reported to have proposed the interpretation 
massah as marking a vessel intended to hold wine for the feast of unleavened 
bread; but he seems never to have put forward this suggestion in any of his 
publications. 

A new abbreviation theory has lately made its way, namely that of Mjh= 
M;(p)h, standing for Mizpah. This view has been ably defended by Ginsberg." 
His considerations are mainly historical and topographical, favouring the 
identification of Tell en-Nasbeh with Mizpah. But Ginsberg in his argument 
lays special stress upon the analogy of the enigmatic pre-exilic Mmit stamps, 
which he regards as a graphic abbreviation of Mmi(1)t. However, as this last 
supposition is toa large extent based on the reciprocal analogy of the hypothet- 
ical M3(p)h contraction, both propositions remain questionable. We shall 
comment later on this Mmi(1)t hypothesis. The view now generally held on 
Msh is expressed by Barrois: ‘Ce nom (m-s-h) qui est probablement un nom de 
ville n’a jamais été expliqué d’une maniére entiérement satisfaisante’;'' and 
by Albright: ‘others [of the stamped jar-handles] bear the enigmatic inscription 
M.-ts-h, which has not yet been explained and may be some kind of abbreviated 
formula’. ” 

In the opinion of the present writer the riddle of the Msh stamps is solved— 
paradoxically—by another epigraphical enigma from Tell en-Nasbeh. In the 
final report of this excavation,'® photographs of two seal impressions are 
reproduced. '* McCown describes them on p. 164 as follows: ‘Two impressions 





7 Cf. W. F. Badé, QDAP, 5, 1936, p. 209; K. Galling: Biblisches Reallexikon. Tiibingen, 1937, p. 338. 
8 McCown, op. cit. (above, n. 4), p. 165. ® Ibid., p. 167. 
1° H. L. Ginsberg: MMST and MSH, BASOR, 109, 1948, pp. 20-22. 

A. G. Barrois: Manuel d’archéologie biblique, 11. Paris, 1953, p. 227. 

3 W.F. Albright: The Archaeology of Palestine. Pelican Books, 1954, p. 143. 

13 McCown, op. cit. (above, n. 4), Pl. 57:15-16. 

One of these photographs was published earlier in BASOR, 82, 1941, p. 41, Fig. 14. 
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of circular stamps carry four letters. How they are to be read is most uncertain. 
They are surely identical inscriptions, probably from the same stamp... The 
ietters, read Clockwise, are possibly yodh (or aleph), sade, he (or nun), and gimel. 
Yodb, sade, he and gimel seem to me the most probable readings, but I have not 
heen able to make a word out of them. Both are on hard, thin, light-brown 
ware with very fine grits. The context,... as well as the ware, suggests a post- 
exilicdate.’ As can be inferred from this description and from the photographs 
accompanying the present article, these impressions are made on the body of 
) the jars and not on their handles, as usual.’ 

On the enlarged photographs reproduced on Pl. 24 A, B® one can easily 
follow McCown’s proposed reading, which seems quite plausible at first sight, 


4 


aT” 


c d 


a) M-s-4 seal impression from Tell en-Nasbeh. 

b) The Jericho M-s-4 impression. 

c) M-w-s-h seal impression from Tell en-Nasbeh, showing the 
mem reversed. 

d) The same, with the mem drawn in its proper position. 


a, b: approximately original size; _—_c, d: approximately twice original size. 


Fig. 1. 





' “ In this they are like the Yhwd impressions from Jericho and Ramat Rahel, cf. JEJ, 7, 1957, p. 153. 
"These photographs were kindly supplied by the Palestine Institute, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley. 
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(Fig. 1c). But a careful examination immediately raises strong doubts as to | There see 
the interpretation of the initial yod. It seems strange that, unlike the three sub- | giscussior 
sequent letters, which are upright, the proposed yod should be horizontal. Conseque 
Moreover, it is quite unusual for a yod to have its main down-stroke crossed | js in acco 
by the horizontal middle stroke. defective 

The writer suggests that this letter should be read in the same upright posi-| Mwsh is | 
tion as the others, and that it should be taken as a reversed mem. This mem has 
been erroneously incised on the stamp in the positive, hence its reversed posi- 
tion on the impression. Reversed letters are very common in post-exilic seal 
impressions’® and erroneously-cut positive letters are sometimes to be found 
on pre-exilic seals'® as well as on later ones.”° The mem of our impression, seen }the artic 
in its proper position (Fig. 1d), is of the standard Aramaic form, typical of | common! 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Among the Msh impressions the mem of the| identifica 
Jericho specimen resembles it most (Fig. 1b); that of the normal Tell en-Nasbeh (Bab. Ta 
type lacks the pronounced Aramaic form (Fig 1a). 

Next to the mem comes the letter to the left of it, the previously suggested 
gimel. In the writer’s opinion, it should be read waw. The letter waw withs 
wide horizontal top is very common in Aramaic inscriptions of the Persian 
period.*' The last two letters in the second line are undoubtedly sade and he, based, a 
as proposed by McCown. Here again, from all the Ms/ impressions, the sade of | (1) a 
the Jericho specimen is the closest parallel to the equivalent letter of our in. OT. He 
scription, which follows the archaic tradition. But some of the Tell en-Nasbeh 
examples seem to be of the same type.” The same may be said of the 4¢,| the site « 
which has a horizontal top line—like some of the Tell en-Nasbeh examples— | To be 


ple with 
So far 

we may 

certainly 


modern } 
north.”° 





clusion c 
previous. 


its own 





as against the slanting top with shortened left leg of most of them. en-Nasb 
Retaining the proposed order of the four letters, the inscription reads: impressi 
12 _ ain =M W $ H= Mosab | conclusi 

ns 
more ab 
Site; or t 


17 Except for the peculiar yod of the Lachish letters which lacks the lower stroke turning to the right. 
18 —D. Diringer: Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi. Firenze, 1934, Pls. XV: 13,15, 20,29; XVI:7,9. 
19 Jbid., Pl. XIX: 10. The sade cut in the positive on the seal is here reversed. 

2° The letters of the Gezer seal are all carved in the positive, cf. N. Avigad: Epigraphical Glean- 
ings from Gezer, PEQ, 1950, Fig, 2, p. 46. 

*1 Cf. F. Rosenthal: Die aramaistische Forschung. Leiden, 1939, Schrifttafel 2, cols. 4, 11, 12; 
Schrifttafel 4, cols. 1-3; S.A. Birnbaum: The Hebrew Scripts. London, 1954, Nos. 123-125, 154; 
J. Kaplan, BIJES, 22, 1958, p. 99 (Hebrew). For other examples of the broad-headed waw, but 
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with a small projection on top, ci. the Tobias inscription (BA, 20, 1957, p.69, Fig. 7), and Yhud wu pny a 
impressions (JEJ, 7,1957, Pl. 33A, B). 32 Cf. McCown, op. cit. (above, n. 4), Pl. 56: 26-28. 
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There seems to be little doubt that the two Mush seal impressions under 
discussion belong to the same category as the twenty-nine Msh impressions. 
Consequently, the latter should also be vocalized Mosah. Their scriptio defectiva 
is in accordance with the spelling of this name in the O.T. The abundance of 
defective Msh examples as compared with the rareness of the plene writing 
Mush is paralleled by the many Yhd stamps, of which only lately a rare exam- 
ple with the full spelling Y4wd has been identified by the writer.”° 

So far the facts. The reading nsw Mosah being definitely established,” 
we may turn to problems of identification and interpretation. The legend 
certainly represents the geographical name Mozah of Joshua xviii, 26, with 
)the article omitted. There seems no other alternative. Biblical aya is 
commonly identified with the mishnaic xyim Moza (Mishnah Sukkab IV, 5), the 
identification of which with Roman Colonia is attested in talmudic sources 
(Bab. Talmud, Sukkah 45a). Moza-Colonia is to be sought near Qalunia or 
modern Moza, 7.5 km. west of Jerusalem, or at Kh. Beit Mizzah, 2 km. further 
north.*° But as none of these sites has been properly explored, no final con- 
clusion can be drawn as to the exact location of the biblical site. The objections 
previously raised against the vocalization Mosah of the Msh-impressions were 





based, apart from the orthographical uncertainty, on three arguments: 
(1) Mozah was so insignificant a place that it is mentioned only once in the 
O.T. Hence (2) it could not possibly have been an administrative centre using 


its own stamp, and therefore (3) it cannot be identified with Tell en-Nasbeh, 


'| the site of the discovery, which was a strongly fortified and important town. 


, To begin with the last argument, it is certainly unjustified to identify Tell 
en-Nasbeh with Mozah for the sole reason that a considerable number of seal 
impressions bearing this name was found there. Similarly, one would draw no 
conclusions of identity from the fact that jar-handles of the Mmit type are 

"more abundant at Tell en-Nasbeh (10 specimens) than at any other excavated 
site; or that of a total of 310 /mlk stamped jar-handles found at Lachish 198 





* N. Avigad: A New Class of Yehud Stamps, JEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 146-153, Fig. 1, Pl. 33A; ibid., Pl. 
33 B shows a fragmentary example identified by Y. Yadin. 

* I can foresee adherents of the Mj(p)h theory trying to interpret the proposed waw as pe. By 
treading the inscription in two vertical columns, the long desired legend Msph would be obtained 
But this forced reading, besides being palaeographically unsatisfactory, will leave unexplained the 
omission of pe in the bulk of the impressions, whereas the omission of waw is quite normal. 

* BM. Abel: Géographie de la Palestine, 11. Paris, 1938, p. 392 f.; Ch. Clermont-Ganneau: Archaeolo- 
} gical Researches in Palestine, 1. London, 1899, p. 479. 
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were of the Hebron type; or that out of 13 identified examples at Beth Shemesh 
12 are from Hebron.”° Royal stamped pre-exilic jar-handles bearing the names 
of the four cities Hebron, Socoh, Ziph and Mmit were found distributed in| ie secon 
various places, so that Mosah-stamped jars are also not necessarily bound to be} sthoritie 
discovered at their place of production only. So far, we have known of their quality of 
appearance at Tell en-Nasbeh and Jericho only; quite recently another Myh 
impression is reported to have been found at el-Jib (biblical Gibeon),”’ and in 
future they may appear on other sites as well. 
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As to arguments (1) and (2) cited above, the very occurrence of the legend 
Mmit on jar-handles seems to be the best counter-argument.”* No mention 
whatsoever is made of Mmit in the O.T., although it must have been some 
kind of administrative centre, if royal stamped jars bear its name. Similarly, 
Mozah may have been of some administrative importance during the Persian 
period, in spite of the fact that it is mentioned only once in Joshua xviii, 26, 
and never again until Mishnah Sukkah IV, 5. 

The exact purpose of the Mozah stamps is difficult to determine. Three 
possibilities may be suggested: Firstly, Mozah occupied in the fiscal administra- 
tion of the post-exilic province of Judah a position similar to that of the four 


cities of pre-exilic Judah marked on the /amelekh impressions, i.e. it was a place 
be! and estak 
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where taxes in kind were stored, or the like. Against this assumption it can 
pointed out that the semi-autonomous province of Judah maintained a fiscal 
system which used various types of Yehud stamps, and it seems unlikely that 
a small place like Mozah, situated so near Jerusalem, would serve as a tax- 
collecting centre besides the capital. On the other hand, Jerusalem used, for | 





** Cf. D. Diringer, apud Olga Tufnell: Lachish, III. London, 1953, p. 347. 
7 Cf. J. B. Pritchard: Discovery of the Biblical Gibeon, University Museum Bulletin (Philadelphia), 
21, 1957, p. 21. Prof. Pritchard kindly informs me that only one My/ seal impression was found 
there. Palaecographically it is related to the normal Tell en-Nagbeh type. 

** Ginsberg’s interpretation of mmit (op. cit. [above, n. 10], p. 21) as an abbreviation of mmi/t which 
he proposes ro read either memielet ‘government’, or preferably memialot ‘domain’ designating the 
city-state of Jerusalem, remains questionable. Since the sovereign power is specified on the jar- 
handles by the word /m/k, the designation mmiit in the sense of ‘government’ seems to be out 
of place. As for ‘domain’, mmi/t is too general a term to designate a specific territory. Moreover, 
if economy of space was aimed at by reducing five consonants to four, or ease of pronunciation, 
a reasonable abbreviation of mmi/t would have been mmii/. By dropping a consonant from the Gecsuecnd 
midst of the word the official name would become unintelligible, and no reasonable purpose scteworthy 
would be served by it. It may therefore be assumed that in keeping with the three types of /amelekb| ,, b nat | 
stamps which bear unquestionable place-names, the word mmit of the fourth type is most likely erempting ¢ 
to designate a town as well. ® Cf Ginst 
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€sh | special purposes (or at a different period?) its own seal— Yerushalem ; so district 
Mes | owns too may have had, for reasons unknown to us, similar privileges. Hence 
1 in| the second probability, viz. that the Mozah stamps were used by the local 
) be} wuthorities as a kind of trade mark for a Mozah product, such as a special 
quality of wine,’” oil, honey, or the like, which was sent to market in stamped 
jars and was eventually made liable to local taxes.*° 


The third suggestion is worthy of particular consideration. Mozah, near a 
spring and rich in olive groves and vineyards, held a commanding position at 
the approach to Jerusalem from the west. For this reason, it may have had in 
Persian times the special status of a crown-estate, the incomes from which 
went to the Persian satrap” ' _—hence the use of its own stamp. Mizpah, at the 
northern approach to Jerusalem, seems to have had this status (Neh. iii,7).>? 
26, If we assume that certain products, such as wine and oil, were supplied by 
Mozah to the sister crown-estate of Mizpah, we may perhaps find the reason 
why so many Mosah impressions were found at Tell en-Nasbeh— presupposing, 
of course, the latter's identity with Mizpah. 

On this last point, it may be said that while the ‘discovery’ of the Mush 
Jace| pressions helps to solve a long-standing enigma in Palestinian epigraphy, 
be! and establishes another place-name in the series of official seals current in 
scal Judah: the identifications of both Tell en-Nasbeh and Mizpah still remain 
that | Problematic. 
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* As an indication of the existence of a wine industry at Mozah we may cite a stamp, said to 


come from this vicinity, which bears a swastika design, the name yovn, and the word mn desig- 
nating a kind of vinum secundarium. This stamp apparently served as the trade mark of a wine- 
merchant of the period before the destruction of the Second Temple; cf. E. L. Sukenik: A Stamp 
ofa Jewish Wine-Merchant from the Vicinity of Jerusalem, Kedem, 1, 1942, pp. 20-23 (Hebrew). 
* Asimilar purpose is to be attributed to a seal of the late Hasmonean period bearing the name 
COVED IGar; cf. Avigad; op. cit. (above, n. 20), pp. 46-49. This is, incidentally, the only Hebrew city-seal 
— proper found so far, the others having left impressions only. Another city name recently 
= the | discovered on pre-exilic jar-handles is Gibeon (cf. Pritchard, op. cit., [above, n. 27], p. 20). It is 
EPO | noteworthy that the inscriptions on these jars were not impressed, but incised after firing. 

melehh "It is of interest to note that Moza-Colonia in the Roman period enjoyed a special status 
likely  esempting the inhabitants from ‘royal’ taxes (Bab. Talmud, Sukkab 45a). 

™ Cf. Ginsberg, op. cit. (above, n. 10), p. 21. 
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Tiran: the Straits, the Island, 


and its Terraces* 


A. P. SCHICK 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


AWN imaginary line joining Khureiba and Hurghada leaves on its southern side 
the Red Sea proper, which breaks up abruptly beyond it into four well-defined 
units (Fig. 1). These are, from east to west: (1) the southern coast of Midian; 
trending generally E-W from Khureiba to Ras el Qasba; (2) the narrows con- 
necting the Gulf of Aqaba—also called the Gulf of Elath—with the Red Sea 
proper; (3) the south-eastern coast of the Sinai Peninsula, with a general NE-SW 
trend somewhat differing from that of the Gulf of Aqaba, between Ras Nuzrani 
and Ras Mohammed; (4) the Gulf of Suez. The two extreme parts, the Midian 
coast and the Gulf of Suez, are marked by a distinct shallowing of the sea floor, 





-28°— ( 





in sharp contrast to the great depths of the northern Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. In both cases this shallowing is accompanied by the appearance of islands. 
Shadwan is the largest island of the Jubal Archipelago, occupying the entrance 
to the Gulf of Suez. Tiran is the largest island of what may be termed the Midian 
Islands and also the westernmost, so westerly indeed that it almost closes the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


The Island of Tiran has until recently been little known. It was investigated 
and charted by mariners at the beginning of the nineteenth century. A fairly 





* This article is based on a thesis for the degree of M.Sc., prepared under the guidance of Dr. 
I. Schattner of the Department of Geography of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Other members 
of the Department helped in many ways, in particular Prof.D.H.K.Amiran, Mr. J. Ben-Aryeh, and 
Mr. N. Z. Baer, who drew the maps. The author is also indebted to the Israel Defence Army fot 
much help extended to him. 

* This name does not appear on standard maps; the Land of Midian extends east and south-east of the 
Gulf of Aqaba; for a more detailed definition see J. Barthoux: Le pays de Midian, C.R., X¢ Congr. 
Int. Géogr. Le Caire, 1925, 3, pp. 191-199; H.St. J. B. Philby: The Land of Midian, Middle Eas 
Journal, 9, 1955, pp.117-129. 
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Fig. 1. The northern part of the Red Sea. 


| detailed account, based on that work, was compiled by Ritter.” Nothing seems 
to have been added since then to our knowledge of the island, though investiga- 
tion of the surrounding sea and straits has made progress. The island is hardly 
ever mentioned in literature. Musil* saw its ‘pink rocks’ from afar, but probably 
no scientist set foot on it until 1935, when the ‘Mabahith’ expedition* landed 





| its geologist for a few days.° 





* C. Ritter: Die Erdkunde, VIII, 1, 2. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1847, pp. 223 ff. 
* A. Musil: The Northern Hegaz. New York, 1926, p. 124. 


* C. Crossland: Narrative and List of Stations, Reports of the Preliminary Expedition for the Explora- 
tion of the Red Sea, Publ. of the Marine Biological Station, Ghardaga, 1, 1939, pp.6-7. 
* The author could not trace any publication dealing with Tiran Island, though the said geologist 
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The events of the last ten years have contributed in great measure to public 
interest in the area. Upon the establishment of the State of Israel, both the 
Island and the Straits of Tiran suddenly acquired military importance, because 
they control the only connection of the port of Elath with the open sea. The 
island, originally Saudi Arabian territory, was loaned to Egypt in order to effect 
a blockade of the southern Israel port. In the course of these operations the 
Egyptians mapped the island on the scale of 1:25,000. The events of late 1956 
and early 1957 afforded opportunities for field study in relatively favourable 
conditions, and much of what follows is the result. 


CLIMATE 


Tiran Island is situated on the 28th parallel, i.e. well inside the planetary arid 
belt. Accordingly, the climate is of a definitely desert character. No records of 
regular meteorological observations are available from the area, though explor- 
ers as well as ships have recorded random measurements. Estimates® of the more 
important climatic elements are as follows. The mean annual temperature 
amounts to some 25°. The mean temperatures of the extreme months are about 
30° for the hottest (July or August) and 15-20° for the coldest (January). The 
diurnal range is high, being in the vicinity of 12-15° throughout the year, but 
the thermometer may occasionally drop to 5° in winter or soar to about 45° in 
summer. Cloudiness is nearly always insignificant, rain is rare and meagre, 
though cloudbursts may occasionally occur. On the other hand, evaporation 
exceeds precipitation more than a hundredfold. A predominantly constant and at 
times fairly strong northerly wind is funnelled through the Gulf of Aqaba 
towards Tiran, and alleviates the otherwise sultry oppressiveness of the area. 
However, the Island of Tiran is uninviting enough to man. There is no water 
on the island, and it must be shipped from considerable distances if temporary 


human occupancy, for military or scientific purposes, is needed. The island has 
no permanent habitation. 





refers to his observations there; see N. M. Shukri: The Geology of Shadwan Island, Bull. Soc. Géogr. 
a’ Egypte, 27, 1954, pp. 83-92. 

* Based on: Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot. London, 1955; Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, Oceano- 
graphic and Meteorological Data. De Bilt, 1949; N. Rosenan: Temperature—Maps and Commentary, 
Sheet IV/1, Aslas of Israel. Jerusalem, 1956 (Hebrew); Climatological Normals, Meteorological 
Notes No. 3. Jerusalem, 1952; D. Ashbel: Bio-climatic Atlas of Israel and the Near East. Jerusalem, 
n. d.; J. Neumann: Evaporation from the Red Sea, IEJ, 2, 1952, pp. 153-162. 
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TIRAN 
Fig. 2. Bathymetric map of the Gulf of Aqaba. Heights 


: and depths in metres. Vertical interval of isobaths 300 m. 
Based on Admiralty charts Nos. 756, 3034, 3595. 


THE SURROUNDING SEA 





| A complex sill in the Straits of Tiran, some 
| 250-300 metres deep, separates the deep 
waters of the Gulf of Aqaba in the north 
| from those of the Red Sea in the south.’ The 

greatest depth sounded in the gulf is 1829 

m.,*° at a point some three kilometres from 
| the Midian coast, whereas the overall width 
lof the gulf is about twenty kilometres 

(Fig. 2). This indicates a marked asymmetry 

of the trough, similar to that of the Dead 
| Sea some 300 km. to the north.® The sub- 
| stantial depth of sucha narrow sea is remark- 
| able. Even more so is the offshore submarine 
gradient which amounts, in the instance of 
the deepest locality just mentioned, to some 
60-70 per cent. Such steepness is common in 
all parts of the gulf. In its northern part the 
granitic precipice seems to continue beneath 





" Bathymetric data from: Admiralty charts Nos. 756, 
3034, 3595. London, with corrections up to 1956, Carte 
générale bathymétrique des océans, sheet A iv. Monaco, 
1938, 

* A. M. Badr & C. Crossland: Topography of the Red Sea 
Floor, Reports of the Preliminary Expedition for the 
Exploration of the Red Sea, Publ. of the Marine Biolo- 
gical Station, Ghardaga, 1, 1939, p. 18. 

*W.F.Lynch: Official Report of U.S. Expedition to 
Explore the Dead Sea and River Jordan. Baltimore, 1852, 
map facing p. 268. 
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the water, whereas in the southern part of the gulf depths of hundreds of metres 
were sounded immediately adjacent to the outer edge of the fringing reef. 

The coverage of the soundings in the gulf is sparse and incomplete. Only a 
little over 100 deep soundings of 200 fathoms and more are recorded on the 
charts, which means an average density of one sounding for every 30 sq. km. 
or so. Moreover, some depths were measured long ago and may not be reliable. 

As already pointed out by many, the depth data reflect the nature of the gulf 
as a tectonic trough, with precipitous sides above as well as below the water. 
The vertical range of sections transverse to the long axis of the gulf exceeds 
2000 m. in most cases, with an extreme range of more than 4000 m. (Jebel 
Katherina—2637 m., Jebel el Loz—2578 m.*° above sea-level). Superimposed 
on the deep trough a more intricate pattern of the bottom configuration is indi- 
cated, whereby the gulf is composed of several basins. In the present state of 
our knowledge, three basins may be discerned with some certainty: a northern, 
a central, and a southern one. The basins are separated from each other by 
submarine swells, trending roughly NE-SW. As a result, the basins themselves 
too have a more latitudinal trend, not conforming with the long axis of the gulf 
but rather running obliquely to it. This trend is also manifested in various 
segments of the coast line. 

The deepest point in the northern basin is 920 m., but the soundings here 
are particularly sparse and it is well-nigh certain that a deeper point will be 
found. The swell to the south of this basin is some 600 m. deep.”* The deep of 
1829 m., already mentioned, belongs to the central basin and is situated near its 
north-eastern edge. In general the bottom of the central basin slopes moderately 
towards NE. A similar slope is more evident in the southern basin, where the 
deepest point (1281 m.) was sounded very close to the north-eastern end. The 
swell situated south of the central basin is about 300 m. higher than the adjacent 
bottom of the southern basin, which continues southward up to the Straits of 
Tiran. 

The deeper soundings in the northern part of the Red Sea are 1100-1300 m. 
Within this wide expanse north of latitude 25° 30’, we significantly find the 
deepest sounding (1412 m.) near its northernmost tip—at the southern entrance 





* World 1:1,000,000 (Africa) G.S.G.S. 4646, Cairo (N.H-36). 1st ed., 1949. 

™ Following Admiralty chart No. 756; station 13 of the ‘Manihine’ Expedition (see below, n. 13) 
found at a locality on this swell a depth of 1019 m., as against 591 m, on the Admiralty chart, to 
which this description and map adhere for the sake of uniformity. 
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o the Straits of Tiran. Not far from this point, some one to one and a half 
\ilometres offshore Tiran Island, we find a depth of 986 m. Thus the submarine 
ope there approaches a steepness of 100 per cent. As in the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
ubmarine offshore slopes south of the Straits of Tiran are virtual precipices, 
nearly always with a gradient exceeding 50 per cent. Off the southern coasts of 


Tican and Senafir somewhat less steep slopes are encountered, with gradients 


around 20-25 per cent. Still, this is very steep if compared with normal sections 
across any continental slope. The precipitous nature of the submarine offshore 
slope continues eastwards: a depth of 997 m. was recorded some one and a half 
kilometres offshore Yuba Island, situated 60 km. ESE of Tiran. 


HYDROGRAPHY 


Few modern hydrographic observations are available. Since the ‘Pola’ explora- 
tions? at the end of the last century, only two expeditions have made hydro- 
graphic observations in the area.** As both were limited in time to a few weeks in 
winter, our knowledge of the hydrography of the area leaves much to be desired. 
Random observations from ships are scarce, as the gulf and the straits were not 
an important waterway until very recently. Nevertheless they are of some value 
as supplementary data for rough estimates of mean values.”* 

As to the Gulf of Aqaba, the ‘Manihine’ observations seemed to indicate that 
in general the recorded surface temperature depends more on the time of the 
day than on position in the gulf.*° The contrary was indicated by later, though 
less detailed, measurements,** which showed a gradation in sea surface tem- 
peratures from about 20-21° off Elath up to some 23-24° in the southern part 
of the gulf. 





* Results published in Denkschriften der kaiserlichen und kiniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien, 65, 1898, and 69, 1900. 

* A. F. Mohamed: The Egyptian Exploration of the Red Sea, Proc. Roy. Soc. London, Ser. B—Bio- 
logical Sciences, 128, 1939-1940 (No. B 852, 1940), pp. 305-316; G.E.R. Deacon: Preliminary 
Hydrological Report, The ‘Manihine’ Expedition to the Gulf of Aqaba 1948-1949, Bull. British 
Museum (Natural History), Zoology, 1, No. 8, 1952, pp. 159-162. 

“ See, for example, Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, Oceanographic and Meterological Data (above, n. 6). 
* The evaluation of the ‘Manihine’ observations is complicated by the unfortunate fact that for four 
days, during which most of the hydrographic data were assembled, a wind from a very unusual direc- 
tion—south and south-west—prevailed. 

“ Carried out by D. Sharon of the Department of Geography of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
in the period from 27 December 1956 to 1 January 1957. 
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One is tempted to suggest that the constant northerly wind may cause a con- 
centration of upper, warm water north of the Straits of Tiran, compensated by 
upwelling of colder water off Elath, although the difference in temperature 
cannot but be slight. That the Tiran sill prevents free exchange between the 
waters on its two sides is shown by the fact that the deep waters of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, at a depth of more than some 400 m. beneath the surface, are at the 
temperature of 21.2°, which is by some 0.5° colder than the corresponding 
bottom water of the Red Sea. The strait acts, therefore, as a kind of barrier, 
In addition to the longitudinal circulation, a subsidiary circulation transverse to 
the long axis of the gulf may be induced by the frequent western component 
of the northern wind, which should result in warmer surface water off the 
Midian coast. 

Unfortunately the observations, at least in part, do not agree with such a 
simple hypothesis. A vertical section of temperature along the Straits of Tiran 
indicated that, at the time of the observations, a surface current passed from the 
Red Sea into the Gulf of Aqaba, and a bottom current out of the gulf, the 
latter contributing to the formation of the Red Sea bottom water.’’ Salinity 
data collected at another period confirmed the upper inward movement and 
indicated that it has greater influence on the east side of the gulf, which was 
observed to be somewhat less saline than the rest of the gulf.** The gulf surface 
as a whole was found to be practically isohaline at some 40.7-40.8 parts per 
thousand—a salinity higher than that found south of the Straits of Tiran. In 
fact, salinity in the gulf appears to be one of the highest in the world ocean, 
second only to the salinity at the head of the shallow Gulf of Suez. 

The tide in the Gulf of Aqaba is caused by a tidal wave entering from the 
Indian Ocean, forming a standing wave in the Red Sea.**® The tide in the north- 


ern part of the sea just outside the gulf, at Sharm esh-Sheikh and on the | 


southern coast of Tiran Island, is semidiurnal and has a range of 0.9-1.2 m. 
Inside the gulf a similar tidal range has been recorded.*”° The nature of the 
relationship between the tide in the Red Sea and in the Gulf of Aqaba is as yet 





* Mohamed, Joc. cit. (above, n. 13). 

* Deacon, loc. cit. (above, n. 13). 

* H. Thorade, quoted in Ph. H. Kuenen: Marine Geology. New York, 1950; ref. on p. 60. 

* Admiral chart No.756 (above, n.7) gives data for three stations: Aqaba, Humaidha, Dahab; 
according to the Red Sea Pilot (above, n.6), the tide is nearly simultaneous all over the gulf, occur- 
ring about 11/, hours after the tide at Shadwan Island at the entrance to the Gulf of Suez. 
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unknown, though currents thought to be tidal were reported from the straits 
i ground Tiran Island.”* 

There is another factor besides the tide that controls the actual state of sea 
level: the wind. This is so important as sometimes to counterbalance completely 
the effect of the tide. During the measurements of the tide on Tiran Island the 
sea rose ON OMe occasion to such a degree that both measuring poles were 
completely inundated—which never happened under conditions of ordinary 
tide. Substantial areas ashore, normally out of the reach of waves, were flooded. 
Within two hours the sea-level fell back to normal. Unfortunately no local 
wind observations are available for that time,”* but, if the possibility of a tsunami 
is discarded,”* only wind may be held responsible for the phenomenon. Remark- 
ably, a cold front swept the Eastern Mediterranean region at that time, caus- 
ing heavy rains in the whole Levant including parts of its desert hinterland, 
and strong, gusty winds showing distinct frontal veers.** There can be little 
doubt as to the connection between the frontal passage and the abrupt response 
of the sea-level. Non-tidal irregularities of sea-level have also been described 
from other localities in the Red Sea.** The situation of Tiran, comparable to a 
cork nearly sealing the bottleneck of the Gulf of Aqaba, makes its coast parti- 
cularly liable to wind-induced changes of sea-level. 


THE ISLANDS OF MIDIAN 

What in the present paper are called the Midian Islands, are composed of a dozen 
or so islands, scores of islets, and innumerable reefs (Fig. 3). Most of these 
are immediately adjacent to the southern coast of Midian, which is characterized 
by a close interfingering of land and sea. Areas alternately covered and exposed 
by the sea are extensive, and in many cases it is difficult to decide whether a 
| certain piece of land is an island or a peninsula. Thus a very intricate coastal 
pattern is formed. 





™ Red Sea Pilot (above, n. 6). 

* 19 January 1957, 09-11 hours local (Israel) winter time (GMT + 2 hours). 

* A tsunami is a seismic wave. The seismographs of Jerusalem and Safed did not record any tremor 
originating in the Red Sea region during the relevant period (Courtesy Seismological Service, Research 
Council of Israel); data from Helwan, Egypt,—the observatory nearest to the locality—were not avail- 
able to the author. * Courtesy Israel Meteorological Service, and Mr. Y. L. Tokatly. 
* See, for example, W. A. Macfadyen: The Undercutting of Coral Reef Limestone on the Coasts of 
some Islands in the Red Sea, Geographical Journal, 75, 1930, pp. 26-34; A. Guilcher: Formes et pro- 
cesses d’érosion sur les récifs coralliens, Revue de géomorphologie dynamique, 6, 1952, pp. 261-274. 
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Fig. 3. The Islands of Midian. The broken line indicates the outer edge of the shoal, here principally 
composed of coral reefs. Each small circle signifies a sounding of 90 m. or more. Vertical exaggeration 
in sections—8.4 times. Based on Admiralty chart No. 756. 


The islands may be grouped into three categories: (1) in the south-east—the 
barrier reefs and islands, highly concordant with the opposite coast line but 
separated from it by a deep channel; (2) the coastal islands and reefs, all very 
low-lying and irregular in outline and dimension, sometimes located offshore 
beyond a shallow boat channel but more often situated on the fringing reef; 


(3) the largest islands of the whole group—Tiran and Senafir—which are | 


neither coastal nor barrier reef islands, although they are bathymetrically allied 
to the Midian coast. 

The smallest distance between Tiran Island and the opposite Midian coast of 
Saudi Arabia is some seven kilometres. But most of the intervening sea is very 
shallow, on account of the extensive coral reefs attached to the northern coast of 
Tiran. These reefs are so widespread that opposite the two south-western head- 
lands of Midian, Ras Fartak and Ras el Qasba, only very narrow passages of deeper 
water remain. The widths of these passages, between the outer reef edges of both 
sides, are about one kilometre each, with depths in the vicinity of 20 m. only. 
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= Likewise, the strait between Tiran and Senafir is shallow. A reef lying athwart 
the strait divides it into two passages, neither exceeding 0.8 km. in width and 
20 m. in depth. 

It is only on the western side that the straits delimiting Tiran Island reach a 
substantial depth. This is the strait called the Straits of Tiran; it seems broad, 
as the island is five kilometres away from the Sinai mainland. However, a row of 
four reefs, lying obliquely in its middle, divides this strait into two narrow 
passages.”* Grafton Passage, nearer Tiran, is 0.7 km. wide, with depths exceeding 





4... 


70 m. in any transverse section. Enterprise Passage is still deeper, over 250 m.— 
|| very deep in relation to its width of 1.2 km. between the reef edges. 
~\{ The depth distribution in the Straits of Tiran brings to mind some details of 
|| the bottom configuration of the Gulf of Aqaba, already noted. The southern 
|| basin of the gulf penetrates into Enterprise Passage, whereas Grafton Passage 
represents the extremity of the northern basin of the Red Sea. These two basins 
are separated by a swell trending NE-SW, similar to the trend of the swells of 
the gulf bottom. But unlike them, this swell in the strait shows on the surface 
as an elongate string of four reefs. As already mentioned, the deepest sounding 
in the whole northern basin of the Red Sea was recorded only seven kilo- 
metres south of these reefs—a situation analogous to the soundings in the 
gulf basins. Hence, various features of the submarine configuration of the 
Gulf of Aqaba continue southwards into the Red Sea: en échelon basins with 
the bottom of each basin sloping gently towards NE, and swells between the 
basins trending NE-SW. Thereby the direct connection between the rifts of 
the Red Sea and of the Gulf of Aqaba as well as the association of Tiran Island 


r" with the Midian Archipelago rather than with the Sinai Peninsula are clearly 
oe | brought out. 
ied The shallow sea between the islands of Tiran and Senafir on the one hand and 
the Midian mainland on the other terminates abruptly along a line running 
- from the eastern point of Senafir to Ras Abu Seif. East of this line depths 
- increase steeply and the barrier reef begins. It is therefore deemed to be of 
of structural significance. It is parallel to the 60 km. long line running from Sharm 
, A Mujawwa to Ras Mohammed, which is even more strikingly of a structural 
- origin, and of which the string of reefs in the Straits of Tiran forms a part. This 
a latter line may be interpreted as a great hinge fault scarp conditioning the coast 





ily. 


| ™ Both are, according to the Red Sea Pilot, op. cit. (above, n. 6), safe for navigation. 
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lines on both sides of the hinge point, which is situated somewhere between the 
reefs of the strait and the opposite coast of Sinai. 

The tectonic origin and labile borders of the block of the islands of Tiran 
and Senafir can thus scarcely be doubted. Evidently the tectonic processes involv. 
ed continue to the present day. The block of these islands is bordered on three 
sides by deep sea. It is only to the north-east that a certain hypsometric conti- 
nuity with the surrounding land or submarine surface exists. 


(To be concluded) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 


Oren Valley (Wadi Fallah)* 


THe fourth season of excavations at 
Nahal Oren (in the autumn of 1957) was 
wgain undertaken jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. The excavations were conducted 
intwo areas: that containing the Neo- 
lithic (Tahunian) structures, and the level 
beneath these. In the second area a rich 
Mesolithic (Natufian) culture was reveal- 
ed. Fourteen tombs were found, contain- 
ing among the rest one complete human 
skeleton and four skulls. Next to this 
burial were found objects in horn and 
stone, reliefs, engravings, stone beads, 
and bone implements. As a result of these 
discoveries it is possible to study the 
burial customs of the Mesolithic period. 
Generally, there was an arrangement of 
stones around the grave, while the skele- 
ton itself was supported by a number of 
roughly hewn stones or smooth ones, 
the latter obviously drawn out of the 
water. Among the finds were two carved 
| objects. One was a head, in relief, made 
‘of black polished horn; it was found to 
fit another head, carved of the same horn, 
which had been found during the previous 
season. The other was the head of an 
animal carved in stone. The natural 
angles of the stone had been used to 
emphasize the lines of the head; the eyes 
and other parts, however, were cut into 
the stone. All the objects were of high 
| artistic standard. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


In the area of the Neolithic (Tahunian) 
structures, this season’s excavations 
brought to light two additional buildings, 
typical of the period: they were round or 
slightly oval and contained a hearth made 
of seven or eight stones. Inside the hearth 
were ashes, which were taken for C 14 
analysis. On the floor next to the hearth 
lay a stone with a cupmark. The hearth 
appeared to be slightly sunk into the 
floor, which was nothing but hardened 
earth. Among the stone implements 
found were flint axes, knives, and arrow- 
heads. The remnants of the walls were 
only one course high, i.e. about 60 cm.; 
they were circular in shape. The space 
between one stone and another was filled 
with smaller stones. Above the building, 
up to a height of about one metre, was 
another building corresponding in plan 
to the lower one. This would seem to 
indicate that these were the remains of a 
Neolithic (Tahunian) settlement which 
had been in existence for a very long 


ume. (Communicated by M. Stekelis) 


Beersheba: Bir as-Safadi* 


La troisiéme campagne de fouilles 4 
Safadi— la sixiéme de la Mission arché- 
ologique francaise 4 Beershéba— s'est 
déroulée du 11 mars au 18 mai 1957. 
Les observations stratigraphiques faites 
au cours de cette campagne confirment 
la séquence: (a) habitations souterraines, 
gtandes salles oblongues bientét rem- 


placées par une succession de petites 





’ Cf. IEJ, 7, 1957, p. 125. i 
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* Cf. IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 126-127. 
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salles ovalaires mieux adaptées a la nature 
du sol d’alluvion ov elles sont creusées; 
(b) maisons rondes ou ovales construites 
en pierre ou en brique crue sur fondations 
de pierre, dans la cuvette formée 4 la 
surface de la colline par |’effondrement 
des chambres souterraines. Le toit de ces 
maisons, en terre battue, était établi a la 
hauteur du sol de la colline; (c) maisons 
rectangulaires, en brique crue sur fonda- 
tions de pierre, construites en surface. 
Les murs de ces derniéres passent toujours 
sur le remplissage des maisons du type (b) 
qui succédent elles-mémes 4 celles du 
type (a). Cette rapide évolution architec- 
turale s’explique comme une suite de 
tentatives d’adaptation 4 un sol avec 
lequel on était évidemment peu familier. 

Nous devons signaler en particulier 
cette année deux maisons du type (b). 
L’une est de plan circulaire et mesure 4m. 
de diamétre; sa couverture a posé un 
probleme que ne pouvait résoudre sans 
danger le dispositif 4 poutres croisées 
que nous avons décrit il y a deux ans; 
on y a substitué un dispositif rayonnant 
a poteau central reposant sur une grosse 
pierre au centre de la chambre; l’empla- 
cement des poutres au dessus du mur 
circulaire, restait bien visible. 
Dans une autre maison du méme type, 


intact, 


l’espace compris entre le mur en pierres 
et la paroi de la cuvette d’effondrement, 
au lieu d’étre rempli de terre et de débris 
comme c’est ordinairement le cas, avait 
été réservé pour un passage long de 6m. 
couvert de dalles reposant d’un cété sur 
le mur et de l’autre, 4 méme hauteur, sur 
la saillie de pierres plates profondément 
enfoncées dans la paroi de terre. Le tun- 
nel, od l’on accédait par un puits vertical 
déja en usage a la phase précédente, 





conduisait dans une petite chambre ad. 
jacente a la maison mais sans communics. 
tion directe avec elle. Son sol était creusé + 
d’un vaste grenier ou magasin en forme 
de cloche ov se trouvaient soigneusement 
rangés, avec quatre grandes coupes en 
basalte, plus d’une centaine de petits bols 
et bassins présentant toutes les variations 
de ces types déja observées 4 Beershéba; | 
également, deux grands bassins et une 
coupe sur pied creux fenestré, réplique 
céramique des groupes en basalte trouvés 
jusqu’ici dans les habitations de la 
premiére phase. Au centre de la chambre ! 
avait été enterré un enfant nouveau-né. 
Non loin de l’entrée, prés d'une grosse 
pierre portant des signes de travail, 
gisaient une masse d’armes en hématite, 





une défense d’éléphant et une pointe en 





cuivre longue de 14 cm. et ayant conservé 
sa poignée en os; de petites parcelles 
d'ivoire jonchaient le sol autour de la 
pierre qui a dd servir d’établi a un! 
ivoirier. | 

A l’entrée du tunnel, ala base du puits 
d‘accés, les fouilleurs ont ramassé les 
fragments d’une grande statuette feminine } 
en ivoire; il me reste du corps qu’ une | 
jambe et la région du bassin, mais ce 
dernier fragment permet d’observer li 
position des mains, analogue 4 celle de| 
la grande statuette masculine de 19555} 
la téte différe quelque peu des deux autres 
tétes en ivoire de Bir as-Safadi; tout 
d’abord la bouche est indiquée; ensuite 
la téte n’est pas creuse; la chevelure est 
traitée en ivoire; elle est massée sur It 





sommet du crane en une sorte de couronnt) 
d’ou devait retomber sur les épaules unt 
natte postiche attachée grace a une triple 
perforation et surmontée d’une figure 
d’oiseau ou d’animal. 
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La défense d’éléphant va permettre de 
déceler la provenance — Afrique ou Asie 
| —de l’ivoire mis en oeuvre par les 
artistes de Beershéba. Signalons encore 
cette année une sorte de grosse pendelo- 
que en ivoire en forme de clochette 
aplatie sur une face, haute de 7 cm., 
munie latéralement d’anses et de perfora- 


; tions et d’une petite anse oreillette au 


sommet; la face antérieure est ornée 
d'un serpent. 
Cette année encore une grande tombe 





ivés 
> da 
abre 
-né, 
Osse 
vail, 
tite, 
e en 
ervé 
elles 
le la 


aété découverte au milieu de l’aggloméra- 
tion; elle contenait les restes de cing 
| individus: un homme, deux femmes et 
deux enfants; les os des adultes avaient 
été déposés par paquet, le crane par dessus, 
le long de la paroi de la chambre funé- 
raire; aucun object ne les accompagnait 
a l'exception d’une grande coupe qui 
contenait les os d’un des enfants et les 
os courts d’un adulte. Selon Mlle Denise 





1 un! Ferembach quia pu étudier sur place ces 
, ossements et participera leur dégagement, 


puits, (¢s individus appartiennent a 
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natoufienne avec, depuis le Néolithique, 
quelques brachycéphales alpins. 
(Communiqué par J. Perrot 


Azor 
Atomb from the end of the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. was excavated in early 1958 
on behalf of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties by J. Perrot, assisted by S. Moshko- 


onne\ Vitz, surveyor. The tomb-cave, which is 


$ unt 
triple 
igute 





more than 10 m. long, contained a large 
number of pottery ossuaries, both com- 
plete and fragmentary, and some Chalco- 
lithic pottery. The ossuaries were shaped 
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like dwelling houses; the collection of 
bones in such ossuaries must undoubtedly 
have some cultic significance. Most of the 
house-models are roughly rectangular, 
with an opening high up in the front wall, 
and some stand on four or more feet. 
They have vaulted roofs and sometimes 
the end of the long beams which support 
the roof are indicated at both sides of the 
entrance. The ‘houses’ are decorated with 
various patterns in red paint or with 
projecting ribs and bands probably imi- 
tating the construction details of a house. 
Above the entrance is a high free-standing 
superstructure often decorated with pro- 
jecting moses, painted eyes and other 
details of human faces. A number of 
round ossuaries point to the existence at 
that time of round houses or huts, pro- 
bably made of reeds tied together at the 


— (Communicated by the 


Department of Antiquities) 


Tell Abu Zeitun 


In November 1957, under the auspices 
of the Israel Exploration Society, excava- 
tions lasting a month were carried out at 
Tell Abu Zeitun in the Yarkon Valley. 

In the first stratum two phases of oc- 
cupation were found, Ia and Ib, both of 
the Persian period. In the upper stratum 
(la) was found a sherd inscribed with 
the incised name Hiwb (Hashub) in Ara- 
maic, a fine seal with ornamentation char- 
acteristic of the epoch, Persian pottery, 
and sherds of imported Attic ware. The 
average thickness of the Persian stratum 
in both stages was two metres. Below it 
was revealed the first phase of stratum 
Ila belonging to Middle Iron Age I. At 
the eastern end of the tell an additional 
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excavation was made in order to find the 
site of the fortification wall. In the upper 
part a brick wall corresponding to phase 
Ia of the Persian stratum was found, and 
below it a second, well-preserved brick 
wall apparently belonging to phase Ila, 
i.e. to the Iron Age. It may therefore be 
supposed that at the beginning of the 
occupation in the Persian period, the 
settlement here was restricted in area and 
did not cover the whole mound. 
The sherd mentioned above was part of 
a large jar which served to hold oil or 
wine, and the name incised on it may have 
referred to its owner. The name Hashub 
is mentioned in the Bible five times, on 
each occasion in connection with the 
period of the Babylonian Exile and the 
Return; among those returning from exile 
was the family of Shemaiah the son of 
Hashub of the Levites (1 Chron. ix, 14; 
Neh. xi, 15; and apparently also Neh.x, 23). 
(Communicated by J. Kaplan) 


Jerusalem 


In the spring of 1957, builders acciden- 
tally uncovered a Roman tomb in Shmuel 
ha-Navi Street, Jerusalem. L.Y. Rahmani 
excavated the tomb on behalf of the 
Department of Antiquities. Two burials 
were found; one, of a young woman of 
about 25 lying in a leaden sarcophagus 
beautifully decorated with a stamped 
design. She was laid to rest with her 
gold jewellery and her bone doll, appar- 
ently then already head-, arm-, and leg- 
less. The jewellery found in this coffin 
consisted of a diadem of sheet gold with 
disks stamped with a coin die, some 
showing the bust of Julia Mammaea 
(A. D. 222-235), and one the Emperor 
Gallienus (A.D. 255-268). There were 


also gold pins and earrings set with semi. 
precious stones, and a necklace of gold 
and blue glass paste. The second burial, 
of an older man, was in a wooden coffin, 
of which only the iron coffin-nails te. 
main; no objects at all were associated 
with it. (Communicated by th 
Department of Antiquitie; 


Shavei Zion 


The Department of Antiquities continued 
in the autumn of 1957 its excavations of 
a church at Shavei Zion (on the sea-coasi, 
7 km. north of Acre),directed by M.Praus- 
nitz. The entire church was cleared, with 
the exception of the eastern part of the 
mave and the southern aisle, which had 
been destroyed by road building fou 
years earlier. The easternmost part of the 
atrium west of the church was also exci 
vated. 

The church, without the narthex, mez 





sures 27x 16m. Parts of the floor of the 
nave had been repaired twice, so that in 
some places three superimposed floors: 
were found. The narthex, 4-5 m. wide} 
continued beyond the aisles to the north 
and south. The third and last repair of the 
church can be dated by a charred Greek 
inscription in the mosaic of the atrium 
The inscription states that the floor wa 
dedicated in the year 611 (of the era ol 
Tyre=a. D. 485/6). A marble fragment be 
longing to a chancel-screen (and possibly 
bearing a date between A.D. 320 and 330) 
supports the previous assumption of 1 
fourth century date for this church and sug- 
gests that the earliest church on this sitt 
must be assigned to the reign of Constat- 
tine the Great. The plan of the church 
too, is reminiscent of the Constantinia 
churches at Bethlehem. The frequent 4! 
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terations in the interior arrangements can 
only be due to the relevant canons made 
in the fourth and fifth centuries by the 
Church councils. Extremely rich remains 
show that the walls were decorated with 
glass mosaics, marble tiles with incrusta- 
tions, and wall frescoes with geometric 
patterns. The original mosaic floors were 
well laid and contained up to 120 cubes 
per 10 cm. sq. Of particular interest is the 
centre medallion of the northern aisle: the 
cross rises from a Phoenician design, 
three triangles on a square, with horns (?) 
and a pomegranate developed on each 
side. A third pomegranate is seen above 
the cross. 

The 1957 excavations revealed that the 
church had been wilfully destroyed; an 
iron axe was found at the bottom of a 
well. 

A nearby cemetery was also examined ; 


‘| the finds date to the second century B. c. 


Here, as in the foundations of the church, 
Hellenistic and Roman potsherds were 


collected. 
(Communicated by the 


Department of Antiquities) 


CORRIGENDUM 


‘| In the report on Tell Qasile (IEJ, 7,1957, 


p. 265) the beginning of the last sentence 
should read: ‘Cattle and sheep bones 
from the fourth century A. D. were found 
buried on top of an earlier burial of a 
female, dating from the Hellenistic 
period’. 


VARIA 
Conferences 
THe IsragL SocieTy FoR BIBLICAL Re- 
SBARCH held a conference on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in Jerusalem on 10 March 1958. 


The lecturers included Dr. Y. Yadin, who 
spoke on New Developments in Scroll Re- 
search; B. Kanael on The Evidential Value of 
the Excavations at Kh. Qumran; A. M. Ha- 
berman on the conceptions of ‘Capital and 
Property’ of the Sect; Dr.J. Licht on naiyn 
naa in the Manual of Discipline; H. 
Gevaryahu on the Thanksgiving Psalms 
dealing with the birth of the prophet 
“Wonderful Counsellor’ and his anta- 
gonist, the false prophet; Dr. N. Avigad 
discussed The Palaeography of the Scrolls 
as a means of determining their date; 
Y. Kutscher The Date of the Genesis 
Apocryphon; Dr.D. Flusser the relations 
of The Early Christians and the Sect; and 
Dr.S.Talmon the order of its Benedictions. 

On 3-5 March the DEPARTMENT OF 
ANTIQUITIES arranged a two-day study- 
meeting for its Trustees (some 120 volun- 
teers who report regularly on finds 
thoughout the country and take part in the 
archaeological survey of Israel). In the 
course of this meeting lectures were given 
by S. Yeivin, Ruth Hestrin, M. Prausnitz, 
and L.Y. Rahmani of the departmental 
staff; Dr. Y. Aharoni, Dr. N. Avigad, Dr. 
M. Avi-Yonah, and Prof. L. A. Mayer of 
the Hebrew University ; Ruth Amiran and 
Trude Dothan of the Hebrew University’s 
Hazor Expedition. On this occasion the 
Department published a booklet on the 
Pottery of Palestine. 

The PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL INSTITUTE in 
Jerusalem inaugurated in 1957 a series of 
Advent Lectures. These included the 
following papers: Dr. M. Martin, S.J., 
of Dublin and Louvain, on The Third 
Scribe of the Qumran Hodayot; P. J. Stiass- 
ny, of the Ratisbonne Monastery, 
Jerusalem, on Homére ou Moise ?; Prof.R. 
North, S. J., Director of the Institute, on 
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Monuments Relevant to Biblical Study in Iran 
(in Hebrew), and on My Season of Excava- 
tions at Bogazkiy. 


A group of Italian archaeologists, head- 
ed by Prof. Doro Levi, and including Prof. 
L. Crema, Dr. A. Frova, and Dr. Licia 
Vlad-Borelli, visited Israel from 28 
February to 10 March 1958, in connec- 
tion with the planned excavations at 
Caesarea of the Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettere di Milano. 


OBITUARY 


Grace Mary Crowroot (1878-1958) 
shared with her husband J. W. Crowfoot, 
one time Director of the British School 
at Jerusalem, the management of the 
Gerasa and Samaria-Sebaste expeditions. 
Her special interests were pottery and 
glass, and more particularly textiles. After 
studying the primitive techniques in the 
Sudan, she became the foremost expert 
on ancient weaving methods, contributing 
studies on textiles, basketry and mats 
to Vol. lof the History of Technology (ed. 
Ch. Singer). She also wrote on the linen 
wrappings of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
Qumran Studies,1. Her interests also in- 
cluded botany, in which field she pub- 
lished a book on the folk-lore of Pales- 
tinian plants entitled From Cedar to Hyssop. 


René Dussaup, the eminent orientalist, 
has died at the age of 90. Dussaud’s 
name is closely linked with the study of 
the ancient history and archaeology of 
the Middle East, and especially Palestine, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. After obtaining 
the diploma of the Paris School of Ori- 
ental Studies, he devoted himself to the 





study of Semitic languages and epigraphy, 
One of his earliest works (1901) is a 
report of a voyage undertaken together 
with Fr. Macler in the Safa and Jebel 
Druze, which contains the publication of 
numerous inscriptions from that region, 
From these beginnings his interest branch- 
ed out into almost every field of ori- 
ental research: pre-hellenic civilizations, 
history of religions, archaeological exca- 
vations in Syria, of which the most famous 
is Ras Shamra-Ugarit, Old Testament 
studies, Palestinian and Jewish archaeol- 
ogy, mumismatics, and many others. A 
number of important books and numer- 
ous articles mark the results of his stud- 
ies, including Les Civilisations préhelléni- 
ques dans le bassin de la mer Egée (1910); 
Les Monuments palestiniens et judaiques, 
Musée du Louvre (1912); Topographie hisw- 
rique de la Syrie antique et médiévale(1927); 
Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra (Ugarit) « 
Ll’ Ancien Testament (2nd ed. 1941); L’Art 
phénicien du Ile millénaire (1949); Prély- 
diens, Hittites et Achéens (1953); La Péni- 
tration des Arabes en Syrie avant I'Islam 
(1955). Until his last years he retained 2} 
lively interest in the field of orienta 
studies, as is evidenced by his reports on 
new discoveries in Syria. 

In 1923, Dussaud was elected to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres, to the seat previously occupied by 
Clermont-Ganneau. Between 1937 and 
1948 he served as permanent secretaty 
to this Academy. 


RoBerT HENRY PFEIFFER, Professor 0! 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages at Har 
vard, died recently at the age of 66. 
Professor Pfeiffer was educated in Italy 
and Switzerland, and ordained for the 
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Church. He joined the staff of Harvard 
University in 1922, becoming Hancock 
professor in 1953; since 1931 he had 
been in charge of the Semitic Museum of 
the University. He directed the excava- 
tions at Nuzu from 1928 to 1938. His 
publications include State Letters of Assy- 
ria (1935); Selected Nuzi Texts (in collabo- 
ration with A.E. Speiser)(1937);A History 
of New Testament Times (1949). His In- 
troduction to the Old Testament(1941; 2nd 
ed. 1948) has become the standard work 
in English on this subject. Professor 
Pfeiffer was actively interested in the 
work of the Israel Exploration Society 
and was one of the Hon. Chairmen of 
its American branch. 


AvIGDOR TSCHERIKOVER, Professor of 
Greek and Roman History at the Hebrew 
University, died on 16 January 1958, in 
his 64th year. Born at St. Petersburg, he 
studied in Moscow and Berlin. He came 
to Jerusalem in 1925, and a few months 
later joined the staff of the Hebrew 
University, becoming Professorin 1947. 
His first publication on Hellenistic city 
foundations has remained the standard 
work on the subject; his subsequent 
studies included works in Hebrew and 
English, mainly on the relations of Jews 
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and Greeks in the Hellenistic period, and 
on the Jewish communities of Palestine 
and Egypt in the light of the material 
contained in papyri and ostraca. Shortly 
before his death the first volume ap- 
peared of his monumental Corpus Papyro- 
rum Judaicarum (in collaboration with 
Prof. A. Fuks). Prof. Tscherikover was dis- 
tinguished by his modesty and courtesy, 
which matched his vast learning. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
Tue following promotions have been 
made at the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem : 
Prof. E. A. Urbach 
to be Professor of Talmudic Studies. 
Prof. Urbach has been re-elected Head 
of the Institute of Jewish Studies ; 
Mr. J. Gutman 
to be Associate Professor of Jewish 
History (Talmudic Period); 
Dr.A. Schalit 
to be Associate Professor of Jewish 
History (Period of the SecondTemple). 


The Editors of the Israel Exploration Jour- 
nal congratulate their colleague, Prof. H. 
M. Orlinsky, chairman of the Israel 
Exploration Society in the U.S.A., on the 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday. 











REVIEWS 


Schaeffer, C.F. A.: Ugaritica, 111 (Mission 
de Ras Shamra, tome VIII.) Paris: Lib- 
rairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1956. 
Avec des contributions de C. Desroches- 
Noblecourt, H.G. Giiterbock, P. Krieger, 
E. Laroche, O. Masson, J. Vandier. 302 
pp-, 10 Plates, Figs., Index. 4,000 fr. 

The new volume of Ugaritica, edited 
by the indefatigable excavator of Ugarit, 
C. F. A. Schaeffer, offers the reader an 
abundance of varied material, represen- 
tative in its richness of the different 
civilizations that met in this famous 
centre of the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages. The 242 excellent reproductions 
are comprehensively surveyed and com- 
petently evaluated by the editor, while 
his well-known staff of experts contrib- 
ute detailed analytical studies in their 
several fields of research. 

More than half the volume is devoted 
to seals impressed on documents of the 
southern Archive of the Palace of Ugarit, 
which contained documents emanating 
exclusively from the Hittite kingdom and 
its vassals in the 14th and 13th centuries 
B.c. To this collection of seal impressions 
we now add the matrix of the Hittite King 
MurSili II (Figs. 109-112), the first royal 
Hittite seal matrix ever found. This corpus 
of seals of kings and high officials is a val- 
uable and welcome supplement to H. G. 
Giiterbock’s fundamental work : Séege/ aus 
Bogazkiy, 1-11(Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 
Beihefte 5, 7). Berlin, 1940, 1942. 

The images on the seals are extremely 
interesting to the student of religious 


ideas. The seal of the Hittite King 
Tudhaliya IV (Figs. 24, 26) shows the 
weather-god embracing with his left arm 
a smaller man, evidently the king, and 
supporting with his hand the king’s fis 
and his weapon. The weapon in the king’s 
fist is exactly like the rod shown on many 
other seals in the fist of the weather-god 
himself. This suggests the idea that the 
king holds the god’s rod, and the god 
helps him to carry it. The scene recalls 
similar seals of the Hittite King Muwa- 
talli.! It is also reminiscent of the biblical 
report about God, Who caused His glori- 
ous arm to go at the right hand of Moses 
‘dividing the water before them’ (Isa. 
Ixiii, 12, 13), i.e. Who divides the water 
by transferring the power of His arm into 
the right hand of Moses, holding the rod 
of God which parts the sea (cf. Exod. iv, 
20; xiv, 16). 

In both a seal of Carchemish (Fig. 32) 
and a seal of Amurru (Fig. 46) we find 
an ornament consisting of an inner circle 
surrounded by six outer circles. The form 
of this ornament strikingly recalls the 
structure of the offering bowls found at 
the Nahariyah excavations,’ and may quite 
well symbolize the idea of perfection in- 
herent in the holy figure seven.* The seal 
inscriptions are mostly in both Hittite 
hieroglyphs and Accadian cuneiform, but 
sometimes in Hittite hieroglyphs only. 
Even in the latter cases the name of the 
bearer is ascertained by the Accadian text 
of the document to which it is attached. 
E. Laroche, in a painstaking monograph, 





? Cf. e.g. O.R. Gurney: The Hittites. Pelican Books, 1954, Fig. 16, Nos. 1, 2. 


* M. Dothan: The Excavations at Nahariyah, JEJ, 6, 1956, p. 19, Fig. 3. 


> Cf. sibid., p. 23. 
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fully utilizes the bilingual character of clearly distinct from the Hittite seals and 
the inscriptions to make progress in the those originating from the kingdoms of 
deciphering of Hittite hieroglyphs. In this Carchemish and Amurru. These royal 
paper Laroche once more displays his seals are (a) the seal of Yaqarum from 
well-known skill in making problems the Old Babylonian period and its copy 
dear even to the uninitiated reader. The (Figs. 92-99),° which served as the dynas- 
latter will be particularly grateful for the tic seal of all kings of Ugarit; (b) the 
list of hieroglyphic signs which Laroche private seal of Niqmadu (Figs. 100-102), 
has added to the book — a very thorough a contemporary of Suppiluliuma; and (c) 
compilation in which the reviewer missed the private seal of Ammistamri II (Fig. 
only three signs, viz. G. 8=M. 33 (op. cit., 103), a contemporary of Tudhaliya IV. 
p. 112), G. 42 (p. 131), and G. 189 Their outstanding feature is the complete 
(p. 147). absence of Hittite hieroglyphic signs, 
Giiterbock, in an appendix to Laroche’s which tends to show that the influence 
study, finally establishes the fact that the of Hittite civilization was less felt at 
Hittite King Urhi-TeSub adopted the Ugarit than in the other North Canaanite 
throne-name MurSili. The seals of the kingdoms. The two older seals bear 
Hittite kings cover the period from purely Accadian inscriptions, the seal of 
Suppiluliuma to MurSili II, and from Ammistamri bearing in alphabetical Uga- 
HattuSili III to Tudhaliya IV, whereas the ritic the words miimn ‘myttmr mlk ugrt, i.e. 
seals of Urhi-TeSub = MurSili III and seal of Ammistamri, king of Ugarit.* The 
Muwatalli are lacking. This gap is hard to name ‘myttmr as compared with its well- 
explain, especially when we remember that documented’ Accadian form Ammistamri 
the last-mentioned ruler, who was very (seldom Ammi%tamri) shows that y served 
powerful, forced the Ugaritic army to take in atypical late Ugaritic texts as maser 
part in his battle against Ramses II at Ka- lectionis.® 
desh. The absence of the seals of the last The second place in Ugaritica, III is 
Hittite kings after Tudhaliya IV raises no taken by Egyptian or Egyptianizing ma- 
problem, if we accept Nougayrol’s plau- terial. The first item discussed is a frag- 
sible suggestion that the destruction of ment of a bowl (Figs. 118, 126), on 
Ugarit coincided with Tudhaliya’s death which the name of the Ugaritic King Niq- 
in the fourth year of Pharaoh Merneph- madu is recorded in Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
tah.* The three royal seals of Ugarit are The picture on the bowl has been studied 





‘ Cf. J. Nougayrol: Le Palais Royal d’Ugarit, IV. Paris, 1956, p. 206. 

* Cf. ibid., 11. Paris, 1955, pp. XL-XLIII. 

* Cf. now also the seal bearing the pure Ugaritic inscription maimn ytn, C. Virolleaud: Le Palais 
Royal d’Ugarit, 11. Paris, 1957, pp. 197-198. 7 Cf. Nougayrol, op. cit., (above, n. 5), p. 239. 
* Apparently only at the end of words. Cf. C.H. Gordon: Ugaritic Manual. Roma, 1955, text 138, 
ind glossary No. 108 end, and cf. now also Virolleaud, op. cit. (above, n. 6), pp. 30-31. For 
analogous developments in Old Phoenician and Old Aramaic writings, cf. J. Friedrich: Phinizisch- 
Punische Grammatik. Roma, 1951, §101; F.M. Cross & D.N. Freedman : Ear/y Hebrew Orthography. New 
Haven, 1952, pp. 31-32. 
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by Mme C. Desroches-Noblecourt. In a 
full comparative analysis she reaches the 
conclusion that the style of the picture 
points to the very last days of the 18th 
dynasty of Egypt, and that the scene 
represents the marriage of the Ugaritic 
king to an Egyptian princess. The author- 
ess goes a long way to prove that the 
headdress worn by the woman was the 
exclusive privilege of Pharaoh’s wives 
and asserts that Pharaoh gave one of his 
concubines in marriage to the Ugaritic 
king. But this rather bold assumption 
still needs corroboration by documentary 
evidence if we are to believe that mar- 
riages of kings with the concubines of 
foreign rulers really took place in the 
ancient Near East. 

Additional light on the relations be- 
tween Ugarit and Egypt is shed by the 
fragment of a scarab of Amenhotep III, 
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studied by P. Krieger. Of paramoug 


historical interest is the sword giving the “fd 
name of Pharaoh Mernephtah in Egyptian [ioe 


hieroglyphs, the latest Ugaritic documen 
to be approximately datable. Schaeffe 
suggests that this sword is of non-Egyp, 
tian type and was manufactured at Ugarit 
for a consignment of weapons destined 
for Egypt. 

To this material Schaeffer adds a te 
port about the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions 
found at Ugarit, which for the time being 
defy all efforts to decipher them, as is 


shown in a comparative study by O. Mas & 


son. The book concludes with a corpus 
of Ugaritic bronze weapons and utensils, 
carefully described by Schaeffer with a 1 
view to defining their place in the devel- 
opment of these instruments. 
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A: The infancy of Moses 


Dura synagogue. 


B-C: Votive plaques 


showing the three nymphs. 


B—Vatican Museum: 
C-—Sofia Museum. 
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PLATE 18 








: Birth of Dionyses. 


Sarcophagus, Baltimore (detail) 


B: Nymph washing infant David. 


Ivory casket, Rome 











C: Birth of the Virgin. MS. Vat: gr 
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A: Birth of Moses. 


Serail Octateuch, Constantinople, f. 156 recto, 


B: Nymphs washing infant Christ. 
Bronze door, Benevento. 
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C: Moses found in ark and presented to Pharaoh. 


Serail Octateuch, Constantinople, f. 157 verso. 
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A-B: Terracotta hgurine: 
goddess of fertility (7). 


-D: Head of a man 
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F: Haematite weights 
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A-D: Sherds from the Early Iron Age (1-14.17 with typical Philistine decoration). 
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W heel-burnished sherds, Middle Iron Age; 


Attic sherds, Persian period. 
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(Courtesy Palestine Institute. 


MW’SH seal impressions from Tell en-Nasbeh 
Pacifie School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif.) 
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Lamp fragment with coin impressions, 


D ° 


Lamp found at Beth She'arim. 


LAMP WITH COIN DECORATIO> 
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